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BITBRALTRB. 


THE OLD SCOTTISH CAVALIER. 








Vil sing vou a new song, that should make your heart beat high, 

Bring crimson to your forehead, and the lustre to your eye ;— 

It is a song of olden time, of days long since gone by, 

And of a Baror stout and bold, as e’er wore sword on thigh! 
Like a brave old Sco.tish cavalier, all of the olden time! 


Il. 
He kept his castle in the north, hard by the thundering Spey ; 
And a thousand vassals dwelt around, all of his kindred they. 
And not a inan of all that clan had ever ceased to pray 
For the Royal race they loved su well, though exiled far away 
From the steadiast Scottish cavaliers, all of the olden time. 


il. 

His father drew the righteous sword for Scotland and her claims, 

Among the loyal gentiemen and chiefs of ancient names, 

Who swore to fight or fali beneath the standard of King James, 

And died at Killiecrankie pass, with the glory of the Grames, 
Like a true old Scottish cavalier, all of the olden time! 


IV. 
He never own’d the foreign rule, no master he obey’d, 
But kept his clan in peace at home, from foray and from raid; 
And when they ask’d him for his oath, he touch’d his glittering blade, 
And pointed to his bonnet blue that bore the white cockade, 
Like a leal old Scottish cavalier, all of the olden time! 


Vv. 
At length the news ran thrcugh the land—T ue Prince had come again! 
That night the fiery cross was sped o’er mountain and throughglen; 
And our old Baron rose in might, like a lion from his den, 
And rode away across the hills to Charlie and his men, 
With the valiant Scottish cavaliers, all of the olden time! 


Vi. 
He wasthe first that bent the knee when Tus Sranparp wavedabroad, 
He was the first that charged the foe on Preston’s bloody sod ; 
And ever, in the van of fight, the foremost still he trod, 
Until, on bleak Culloden’s heath, he gave his‘soul to God, 
Like a good old Scottish cavalier, all of the olden time! 


Vii. 
Oh! never shall we know again a heart so stout and true— 
The olden times have pass’d away, and weary are the new: 
The fair White Rose has faded trom the garden where it grew, 
And no tond tears but those of heaven the glurious bed bedew 
Ot the last old Scottish cavalier, all of the olden time ! 
W. E. A. 


FRAGMENT. 
PROM 4N EPISTLE WRITTEN WHEN THE THERMOMETER STOOD AT NINETY- 
EIGHT DEG. IN THE SHADE. 
BY MRS. FANNY BUTLER. 
* > 7 * * * * 
Oh! for the temperate airs that blow 
Upon that darling of the sea, 
Where neither sunshine, rain, nor snow, 
For three days hold supremacy ; 
But ever-varying skies contend 
The blessings of all climes to lend 
To make that tiny, wave-rocked isle 
In never-fading beauty smile. 
England, oh England! for the breeze 
That slowly stirs thy forest trees ! 
Thy ferny brooks, thy mossy fountains, 
Thy beechen woods, thy heathery mountains, 
Thy lawny uplands, where the shadow 
Of many a giant oak is sleeping ; 
The tangled copse, the sunny meadow, 
Thro’ which the summer rills ran weeping. 
Oh, land of flowers! while sinking here 
Beneath the dog-star of the West, 
The music of the waves I hear 
That cradie thee upon their breast. 
Fresh o’er thy rippling corn-fields fly 
The wild-wing’d breezes of the sea, 
While from thy smiling, suinmer sky 
The ripening sun looks tenderly. 
And thou--tv whom thro’ all this heat 
My parboil’d thoughts sti!] fondly turn, 
Oh! in what ‘shady, blest retreat’ 
Ait thou ensconc’d, while here I burn? 
Across the lawn, in the deep glade, 
W here hand in hand we oft have stray’d, 
Or commun’d sweetly, side by side, 
Hear’st thou the chiming ocean tide, 
As gently on the pebbly beach 
It lays its head, then ebbs away 
Or round the rocks, with nearer reach, 
Throws up a cloud of silvery spray ? 





TOM BURKE OF * OURS 
CHAPTER LXXX. 
AN UNFORTUNATE EVIL, 

‘I perceive, sir,’ said the stranger, seating himself at my table, ‘ they are 
desirous to restore an antiquated custom in regard to you. 1 thought the day 
of idemnities was past and gone for ever.’ 

‘lL am ignorant to what you allude,’ 

‘The authorities would make you out an emissary of France, sir, as if 
France had not enough on her hands already, without embroiling herself in a 
quarre! trom which no benefit could accrue—not to speak of the litile likeli- 
hood that any one on such an errand would take up his abode, as you have, 
in the most public hote! in Dublin.’ 

‘Lhave no apprehensions as to any charges they maybring against me. I 
am conscious of no crime, saving having leit my country a bey, and returned tw 
ia man. 

‘You were in the service of France, then 7’ 

‘Yes, since 1810 [ have been a soldier.” 

‘Solong? You must have been but a mere boy when you quitted Ireland. 
How have they connected you with the troubles of that period 7” 

I hesitated for a second ortwo, uncertain what answer, if any, I should re. 
arn to this abrapt question. A glance at the manly and frank expression of 
ihe stranger's face soon satisfied me that no unworthy curiosity had prompted 
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the inquiry, and I told him in few words, how, as a child, the opinions ot the | came back again, and I thought of Tony Basset, when his very name was a 
patriotic party had won me over to embark in a cause I could neither fathom | thing of terror tu me. 
nor understand, | traced out rapidly the few leading events of my early career Mr. Basset, 1 was told, was at court, and I was shown into the office to 
down to the last evening I spent in treland. When I came to this part of my | await his return. The gloomy litde den, | kuew it well, with its dirty shelves 
story, the stranger became unusually attentive, and more than once question- | of dirtier papers, its old tin boxes, and its ricketty desk, at which two mean- 
ed ine respecting the origin of my quarrel with Crofts, and the timely ap- | ly-dressed starveling youths were busy writing. ‘They turned a rapid glance 
arance of Darby, of whose name and character, however, I gave him no | towards me as I entered; and as they resumed their occupation | could hear 
information, merely speaking of him as an old and attached lollower of my | a muttered remark upon iny dress and appearance, the purport of which Idid 





family. not catch. 
‘Since that period, then, yon bave not been in Ireland,’ said he, as I I sat for some time patientiv, expecting Basset’s arrival; but as the time 
concluded. stole by, | grew wearied with waiting, and determined on ascertaining, if I 
‘Never: nor had [ any intention of returning until lately, whea circum. | might, irom the clerks, some intelligence concerning my brother 
stances induced metoleave tae Emperor’sservice; and from very uncertainty ‘tlave you any business with Mr. Burke?’ said the youth I addressed, 
I came back here, without well knowing why.’ | while his features assumed an expression of vulgar jocularity, 
‘Of course, then, you have never heard the catastrophe of your adventure | ‘ Yes,’ was my brief reply 
with Crolis. It was a lucky hit for him.’ ‘Wouldn't a letter do as well as a personal interview 1’ said the other, 
‘How so? I don’t understand you,’ with an air of affected courtesy 


‘Simply this:—Crofts was discovered in the morning, severely wounded, ‘Perhaps so,’ I replied, too deeply engaged in my own thoughts to mind 
where you lett him, his account being, that he had been waylaid by a party of | their flippant impertinence. 





rebels, who had obtained the countersign of the night, and passed the sentry in ‘Then mind you direct your Jetter “ Church-yard, Loughrea;” or, if you 

various disguises, You yoursel'—for so, at least, | surmise it must have been | wantto be particular, say, ‘ Family vault.” ’ 

—were designated the prime mover of the scheme, and a government reward ‘Is he dead 1—is George dead?’ 

was offered tor your apprehension, Crotis was knighted, and appointed to ‘ That's hard to say,’ interposed the other, ‘ but they've buried him, that's 

the stafl—the reward of his loyalty and courage—ol the exact details of which certain.’ 

my memory is, unfortunately, litle tenacious.’ Like a stunning blow, the shock of this news left me unable to speak or 
* And the truth of the occurrence was never known? hear. A maze of confused thoughts crossed and jostied each other in my 


‘What I have told you is the only version current. I have reason to re- | brain, and I could neither collect inyself, nor listen to what was said around 
member so much of it, for | was then, and am still, one of the legal advisers | me. My first clear memory was of a thousand little childish traits of love 
of the crown, and was consulted on the case, of which, | contess, | always | which bad once passed between us, ‘Tokens of affection long forgotten now 
had my misgivings. There was a rage, however, for rewarding loyalty, as rushed freshly to my mind; and he whom, a moment belore, | had con- 
it was termed, at the period, andthe story went the round of the papers. Now, _demned as wanting in all brotherly feeling, | now sorrowed for with true 
+ I fancy, Crofis would just as soon not see you back again. Hehas made all) grief. The low and vulgar insolence of the speakers made no impression 


he can ut the adventure, and would as lieve have it quietly torgotten,’ on me; and when, in answer to my questions, they narrated the manner of 
‘Bat can | suffer it to rest here? 1s such an impatation to lie on my cha- | his death—a fever contracted after some debauch at Oxford—I only heard 
racter as he would cas' on me ?’ | the udings, but did not notice the unfeeling tone it was conveyed in, My 


‘ Take no steps in the matter on that score: vindication is time enough | brother dead!—the only one of kith or kindred belonging to me. How slight 
when the attack is made directly; besides, where should you find your witness | the tie seemed but afew moments back! What would | not give for it 
—where is the third party, who could prove your innocence, and that | now! ‘Then, for the first time did I know how the heart can heap up its 
all you did was in self-detence ?—without his testimony, your story would | stores of consolation in secre¢ y ; and how unconsciously the mind can dwell 
go lor nothing. No, no. Be well satisfied if the charge is suflered to sleep, | on hopes it has never confessed even to itself! How I fancied to mysell our 
which is not unlikely. Crofts would scarcely like to confess that his antago- | meeting, and thought over the long pent-up affection years of absence had 
nist was lithe more than a child; his prowess would gain nothing by the | accuimulated, now flowing in a gushing stream from heart to heart! The 
avowal ; besides, the world goes well with him latterly ; it is but a month | grave is indeed hallowed when the grass of the church-yard can cover all 
ago, I think, he succeeded, unexpectedly, to a Jarge landed property. | memory, save that of love. Wedweill on every good gift of the lost one, as 

The stranger, whose name was M'Dougall, continued to talk for some time | though no unworthy thought could erges that lie mound of earth~the 
longer, inost kindly volunteered to advice me in the difficult position I found | barrier between two worlds | Sad and sorrow-struck, I covered my lave with 
myself in, and having given me his address in town, wished me a good night | my hands, and did not notice that Mr, Basset had entered, and taken his place 
and departed. | at the desk. 

{t was to no purpose [ laid my head on my pillow ; tired and fatigued as I His voice, every harsh tone of which I well remembered, first made me 
was, | could not sleep; the prospect of fresh troubles awaiting me made me , @Ware of his presence. I lifted my cyce, and there he stood, little —e 
restless and feverish, and I longed tor day to break, that I might manfully con. | indeed, since { had seen him last. The hard lines about the mouth had 
front whatever danger was before me, and oppose a stout heart to the arrows , $fown deeper, the brow more furrowed, and the hair more mixed with we A 
of adverse fortune. My accidental meeting with the stranger also re-assured | but in other respects he was the same. As I gazed at him I could pot help 
my courage, and I felt gratified to think that such rencontres in life are the | faneying that time makes less impression on men of coarse, unfeeling mould 
sunny spots which illumine our career in the world—the harbingers of bright | ‘hap on natures of a finer temper. ‘The world’s changes leave no trace on the 
days to come, | stern surface of the one, while they are wearing deep tracks of sorrow in the 

other, 

‘Insert the advertisement again, Simms,’ said he, addressing one of the 
clerks, ‘ and let it appear in some paper of the seaport towns, Among the 


This feeling was still more strongly impressed on me, as I entered the small 
room on the ground-floor at the Castle, where was the secretary’s oflice, and | 


eld M‘Dougall seated in an arm-chair, reading the newspaper of the day. - . 
beheld M‘Dougall seated in an arm-chair, reading U paper lay Flemish or French smugglers who frequent them, there might be sume one to 


I could not help connecting his presence there with some kindly intention to- © Jk 
rape. . + rive the information. ‘They mast be able to show that though T 
wards me, and already regarded himas my friend. Major Barton stood atthe ot y hat though Thomas 


secretary's side, and whispered from time to time in his ear. 





. , th san . I staried at the soundof my name. ‘The motion surprised him—he Jook- 
‘I have before me certain information, cir,’ said the secretary, addressing | eg rownd and perceived me. (Quick and piercing as his glance was, I could 
me, ‘that you were connected with parties who teok an active part in the late not trace any sign of recognition, although, as he scanned my features, and 
rebellion in this country, and by them sent over to France, to negotiate co- | suffered his eyes to wander over my dress, | perceived that his was no mere 
operation and assistance trom that quarter’—Barion here whispered some- | glance of curscry observation. 


ining, and the secretary resamed—“ and in continuance ot this scheme are at | ¢ We} sir,’ said he, at length,’ is your business here with me 1’ 
present here.’ ‘Yes; but I would speak to you in priv ate.’ 
‘I have only to observe, sir, that I left [reland a mere boy, when, whatever ‘ Come in here, then Meanwhile, Sam, make out that deed—tor we may 
my opinions might have been, they were, I suspect, of small momeut to his | go on without the proof of demise.’ 
Majesty's government; that 1 have served some years in the French ar- Few and vague as the words were, their real meaning flashed on me, and! 


my, during which period | neither corresponded with any one here, nor perceived that Mr. Basset was engaged in the search of some evidence of my 
had intercourse with any from Ireland ; and jasily, that | have come back death, doubtless, to enable the heir-at-law to*succeed to the estates of my bro- 
unaccredited by any party, nor having, as! believe, a single acquainiance | ther | ‘The moment the idea struck me, | telt assured of its certainty, and at 
in the island. J ; : ; | once determined on the plan J should adopt. 
‘Do you still hold a commission in the French service 1 16 You have inserted an advertisement segarding a Mr. Burke,’ said I, ag 
‘ et peic ’ ade s “s « pt > »? | ‘ oY +4 , , 
: wi sit. J resigns d my grade ee ony some iime since. soon as the door was closed, and we were alone together, ‘ what are the par- 
oT - ~ ~ pages orpapllaes _ ar aving “once ith 0 ticular circumstances of which you desire proof |’ 
t They — e & parcty persone: ~ : ~ ~y 4 nd tt ~ Me - pees ‘ The place, date, and manner of his death,’ replied he, slowly— for, though 
pod Spee ene et sy She 4 them. { canoaly informed that such occurred abroad, au autheotic evidence of the fact will 
Via ay — cenyt s oly, nge El i save some trouble. Circumstances to identify the individual with the 
is loyalty! Would you ask him, sir, how he applies th Tm, and to reon we mean, of course, must be oflered—showing whence he came, his 
what suvereign and what government the obedience is rendered?’ said Barton, os www Panga d For this intelligence 1 am prepared tw pay berall 
witha half smile of malicious meaning. | Probable age, and soon. tee Pow ee ’ dirt: pagyrerany 
‘ , ? ay snent.’ —at least, a hundred pounds may be thought so. 
Very trae, Barton—the question is most pertinent. j | © It is a question of succession to some property, I have heard.’ 
‘When I said loyalty, sir,’ said I, in answer, ‘1 confess 1 did notexpress| , Y 4 s! ‘the i ke sion 16 ast of ous Stonatihing ou ma suppose ’ re 
myself as clearly as I intended. I meant, however, that an Lrishman and a plied te quickly—end, whh the phehire of | bis calling antletpatia , the 
“ : } a » ac j i y ’ J 
ee pebaphn ene he po ILL, as I nc w am, no act of mine ia the French | value I might be disposedto place on my intelligence— we are sat with 
Whe sautlr Gan — Rats the allies of your own country.’ the a - eee ; _— even —_ eye the eer most con- 
‘ True, sir. { speak only with reference to the direct interests of England. samy Pg from visking eae e ief—his own reason will, probably, 


I was a soldier of the Emperor, but never a spy under his government.’ ; . , ; ; 

‘Your name is amongst those who never claimed the indemnity. How is ved, " f exclaimed, the word escaping my lips ere I could check its 
this 7’ §@tetied o ‘ ‘ ‘ 

’ ‘ve . ed he ; ‘ bat this, of course, hes no interest ou. 

‘I never heard of it. I never knew such an act was necessary. 1 am not shee ae tie 6 tectetiiet 8 a cmeeientian bg ay 
gaily of any crime, nor do I see any reason to seek a favour. otter pe y 7 

‘Well, well; the gracious intentions of the crown lead us to look leniently | ™ Yes; if we speak of the same individual who may have left|this coun 

, ~ . 


on the past. A moderate bail for your appearance when called on, and your 
own recognizances for the same object, will suffice.’ try about 1800, as a boy of some fourteen years of age, and entered the 


; : , F te Ecole Polytechnique’ 
’ , ‘ . Pat it ha “ ‘ ‘ 
a pe ee ins estea? bur as to bail, I sepent Ht, E have not ‘Like enough. Continue, if you please—what became of him after- 
- : ; wards 7 


‘No relative 1—no friend ?’ , , — 

‘Come, come, young gentleman,’ said M‘Dougall, speaking for the first | He joined of eae pete meme es Sa and t hen jef 
time, ‘recollect yourself. Try if you can't remember some one who would A emmy ted een a muscle of hie face as I pt ay na declaration 
assist you at this conjuncture. So unmoved, so stolid was his look, that, for a moment or two, I believed 

Basset was the only name I could think of, and however absurd the idea of | hit incredulous of my story ; bat this impression svon gave way, as with his 
a service from such a quarter, | deemed that, as my brother's agent, he | eyes bent on me, he aaid j ’ 
would scarce refuse me. I thought that Barton gave a very peculiar grin as ‘I knew you sir, I knew you the moment ! passed you in the office with- 
I mentioned the name; but my own securities being entered into, and a few | oy: hat it might have fared ill with you to have let my recognition appear. 
forma) questions answered, I was told | was at liberty to seek out the bail ‘ As how—I do not understand you.’ 
required. ‘ My clerks there might have given information for the sake of the 1eward 

Once more in the streets, I turned my steps towards Bassei’s house, where | and once in Newgate there was an end of all negociation.’ 

I hoped at all events to learn sume tidings of my brother. I was not long in ‘ You mustspeak more intelligibly, sir, it you wish me to comprehend you. 
arriving at the street, and speedily recogn sed the old house whose cobwebbed | lam unaware of any circumstance which should threaten me with such a 


windows and unwashed look reminded me of former times, The very sound | fate.’ 





| ot the heavy iron knocker awoke its train of recollections; and when the ‘ Have you forgotten Captain Crofis, Montague Crofts 7’ said Basset, ina 
door was opened, and] saw the narrow hall, with its cracked lamp and damp | low whisper, while a smile of insulting malice crossed his featates, 
jiscoloured walls, the old heart-sinking with which they once inspired me ‘No; [remember him well—wha: of him 7?’ 
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‘ What of him! Hecharges you with a capital felony—a crime for which 
the laws have little pity here—whatever your French habits may have taught 
you to regard it. Yes—the attempt to assassinate an officer in his Majesty’s 
service, when foiled by him in an effort to seduce the soldiery, isan offence 
which might have a place in your memory.’ 

‘ Can the man be base enough to make such a charge as this against me— 
a boy, as I then was ? 

* You were not alone—remember that fact.’ 

* True; and most thankfulaml for it. There is one, atleast, can prove 
my innocence, if I can but discover him.’ 

* You will find that a matter of some difficulty. Your worthy friend, and 
early protector, was transported five years since.’ 

* Poor fellow—I could beiter bear to hear that he was dead’ 

‘ There were many of your opinion on that head,’ said Basset, with a savage 
grin ; ‘ but the fellow was too cunning for all the lawyers—and his conviction, 
at last, was only effected by a stratagem,’ ~ 

‘A stratagem !’ exclaimed J, in amazement. 

‘It was nothing more nor less, ‘Darby was arraigned four several times, 
but always acquitted. Now, it was defective evidence—now, a lenient jury 
--now, an informa! indictment—but so it was, he escaped the meshes of the 
law, though every one knew him guilty of a hundred offences. At last, Ma- 
jor Barton resolved on another expedient. Darby was arrested in Ennis— 
thrown into jail—kept four weeks in a dark cell, on prison fare,—and at the 
end, one morting, the hangman appeared to say his hour was come, and that 
the warrant for sexeeution had arrived. It was to take place, without judge 
or jury, within the four walls of the jail. The scheme succeeded—his cour- 
age fell—and he offered, it his life were spared, to plead guilty to any transpor- 
table felony, tor which the grand jury would seni up true bills. LHe did so, 
and was then undergoing the sentence.’ 

‘Great heavens ! and can such iniquity be tolerated in a land where men 
call themselves Ubristians? exclaimed I, as I heard this to the end. 

‘ Iniquity,’ repeated he, in mockery,’ ‘ tu rid the country of a ruffian, stained 
with every crime—a fellow mixed up in every outrage of the land. Is this 
your notion of iniquity? Not so doI reckon it; and if I have told you of it 
now, it is that you may learn, that when loyal and weli-affected men are trusted 
with the execution of the laws, the principle of justice is of more moment 
than the nice distinction of legal subtleties. You may learn a lesson from 
it worth acquiring.’ 

‘I! how can it affect me or my fortunes?’ 

‘More nearly than youthink. I have told you of the accusation that hangs 
over your head—weigh it well, and deliberate what are your chances of es- 
cape. We must not waste time in discussing your innocence. The jury 
who will try the cause will Le more difficult of belief than you suspect 
Neither the opinions you are charged with—your subsequent escape—nor your 
career in France, will contribute to your exculpation, even had you evidence 
to adduce in your favour; but you have not. Your only witness is equally 
removed, as by death itself. On what do you depend, then? Conscious in- 
nocence! Nine outofeveryten who mount the scaffold proclaim the same— 
but I never heard that the voice that cried it, stifled the word‘ guilty.’ No, 
sir, I tell you, solemnly, that you will be condemned!’ 

The tone oi his voice, as he speke the last few words, made my very blood 
run cold. The death of a soldier, on the field of battle, had no terrors for me 
—but the execrated fate of a felon I could not confront. The pallor of my 
cheek, the trembling of my limbs, must have betrayed my emotion—tfor even 
Basset seemed to pity me, and pressed me down into a chair. 

‘There is one way, however, to avoid all the danger,’ said he, afier a pause, 
‘aneasy anda certain way, both. You have heard of the advertisements 
for information respecting your death, which it was surmised had occurred 
abroad. Now, you are unknown here—without a single acquaintance to re- 
cognize or remember you—why should not you, under another name, come 
forward with these ‘ened so doing, you secure your own escape, and 
can claim the reward.’ 

‘What, perjure myself! that I may forfeit my inheritance.’ 

‘ As to the inheritance,’ said he sneeringly, ‘your tenure does not promise 
avery long enjoyment of it.’ 

‘Were it but a day—an hour!’ exclaimed I passionately, ‘I will make no 
compromise with my honour. On their own heads be it, who sent-nee an in- 
nocent man to death—better such even cn a scaffold, than a life of ignominy 
and vain regret.’ 

* The dark hours of a gaol change men’s sentiments wondertully,’ said he 
slowly; ‘1 have kaown some who faced death in its wildest and most appal- 
ling shape, shrink trora it like cowards, when it came in the guise of a com. 
mon executioner. Come, sir, be advised by me, reflect at least on what [have 
said, and if there be any path in life, where a moderate sum may assist 
you——’ 

‘ Peace, sir,—I beg of you be silent; it may be that your counsel is prompt- 
ed by kindly feelings towards me ; but if you would have me think so, say no 
more of this—my mind is made up.’ 

‘ Wait until to-morrow in any case, perhaps some other plan may suggest 
itself. What say you to America ?— have you any objection to go there ? 

‘ Had you asked me the question an hour since, I had replied, none what- 
ever. Now it is different; my departure would be like the flight of a guilty 
man; | cannot do it.’ 

t ‘ Better the flight, than the fate of one,’ muttered Basset between his teeth, 
while at the same instant the sound of voices talking loudly together was 
heard in the hall without. 

‘ Think again before it is too late, remember what I have told you; your 
opinions, your career, your associates, are not such as to recommend you to 
the favourable consideration ota jury. Is your case strong enough to oppose 
all these? Sir Montague will make liberal terms—he has no desire to expose 
the calamities of a famiiy.’ 

‘Sir Montague !—of whom do you speak?’ 

‘Sir Montague Croits,’ said Basset reddening, for he had unwittingly suf- 
fered the name to escape his lips. ‘ Are you ignorant that he is your relative, 
a distant one it is true, but your nearest of kin notwithstanding.’ 

‘ And the heir to the estate ?’ said I suddenly, as a new light flashed on my 
mind, ‘ The heir in the event of my life lapsing?’ Basset nodded an assent. 

‘ You played a deep game, sir, said 1, drawing a long breath, ‘but you 
never were near Winning it.’ 

‘Nor you either,’ said he, throwing wide the door between the two rooms. 

I hear a voice without there, that settles the question for ever.’ 

At the same instant, Major Barton entered, followed by two men. 

‘I suspected I should find you here, sir,’ said he, addressing me. ‘ You 
need scarcely trouble my worthy friend for his bail; 1 arrest you now under a 
warrant of felony.’ 

‘ A felony!’ exclaimed Basset with a counterteited astonishment in his look. 
‘Mr. Burke accused of such a crime !’ 

I could not utter a word—indignation and shame overpowered me, and 
merely motioning with my hand that I was ready to accompany him, I fol- 
lowed to the door, at which a carriage was standing, getting into which we 
drove towards Newgate. 
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To be Continued 
— 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
(Concbuded.) 


Mrs. Todgers conducted him into the litue back chamber commanding the 
prospect of the cistern; and there, sadly diferent trom when it had first 
been her lodging, sat poor Merry, in mourning weeds. The room looked very 
dark and sorrowful; and se dia she ; but she had one friend beside her, faith- 
ful to the last, Old Chuffey. 

When Mr, Chuzzlewit sat down at her side, she took his hand and put it to 
her lips. She was in grief. He too was agitated; forhe had not seen her 
since their parting in the churchyard. 

‘LT judged you hastily,’ he said, in a low voice. ‘I fear! judged you cruelly. 
Let me know that I have your forgiveness.’ 

‘She Kissed his hand again; and retaining it in hers, thanked him, ina 
broken voice, for all his kindness to Ler, since. 

‘Tom Pinch, said Martin, ‘has faithiully related to me ali that you de- 
sired him to convey; at a time when he deemed it very improbable that he 
would ever have an opportunity of lelivering your message. Believe me, 
that it I ever deal again with an ill-advised and unwakened nature, hiding 
the strength it thinks its weakness: I will have long and merciful considera- 
tion for it.’ 

‘You had for me; even for me, she answered. ‘I quite believe it. I 
said the words you have repeated, when my distress Was very sharp and hard 
to bear; I say them now for others; but | cannot urge them for myself. You 
spoke to me after you had seen and watched me day by day. ‘There was 
great consideration in that. You might have spoken, perhaps, more kindly ; 
you might have tried to invite my confidence by greater gentleness; but the 
end would have been the same, ; 7 

He shook his head in doubt, and not without some inward selfreproach. 

‘How can I hope,’ she said, ‘that your interposition would have prevail- 
ed with me, when I know how obdurate I was! I never thought at all; dear 
Mr. Chuzzlewit, 1 never thought at all; I had no thought, no heart, no care 


to find one , atthattime. It has grown out cf my trouble. I have felt itin 
my trouble. I wouldn’t recall my trouble, such as itis, and has been—and 
it is light in comparison with trials which hundreds ot good peoplesuffer 
every day, | know—I wouldn’t recall it to-morrow, it leould. Ii has been 
my friend, for without it, no one could have changed : nothing cculd have 
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changed me. Do not mistrust me because of these tears; I cannot help them. 
{ am geateful for it, in my soul. Indeed I am!’ 

‘Indeed she is!’ said Mrs. Todgers. ‘I believe it, Sir.’ 

‘And so do I!’ said Mr. Chuzzlewit. ‘Now, attend to me, my dear. Your 
late husband’s estate, if not wasted by the confession of a large debt to the 
broken office (which document, being useless to the runaways, has beeen sent 
over to England by them; not so much for the sake of the creditors as for 
the gratification of their disliketo him, whom they suppose to be still living,) 
will be seized upon by law; tor it is not exempt, asI learn, from the claims of 
those who have suffered by the fraud in which he was engaged. Yourtather’s 
property was all, or nearly all, embarked in the same transaction. If there be 
any lett, it will be seized on, in like manner, There is no home there.’ 

‘1 couldn’t return to him,’ she said, with an instinctive reference to his hay- 
ing forced her marriageon. ‘I could not return to him!’ 

‘| know it,’ Mr. Chuzzlewit resumed: ‘and I am here, because I know it. 
Come with me! From all who are about me, you are certain (I have ascer- 
tained it) of a generous welcome. But until your health is re-established, 
and you are sufficiently composed to bear that welcome, you shall have your 
abode in any quiet retreat of your own choosing, near Londvn; not so far 
removed but taat this kind-hearied lady may still visit you as oftea as she 
pleases. You have suffered mnch; but you are young, and have a brighter 
and a better future stretching out before you. Come with me. Your sister 
is careless of you, | know. She hurries on and publisnes this marriage, in 
a spirit which (to say no more of it) is barely decent, is unsisterly, and bad, 
Leave the house before her guests arrive. She means to give you pain, 
Spare her the offence ; and come with me!’ 

Mrs. ‘Todgers, though most unwilling to part with her, added her persua- 
sions. Even poor o'd Chuffey [of course included in the project] added his. 
She hurriedly attired herself, and was ready to depart, when Miss Pecksniff 
cased into the room. 

Miss Pecksnifi dashed in so suddenly, that she was placed in an embar- 
rassing position. For though she had completed her bridal toilette as to her 
head, on which she wore a bridal bonnet with orange flowers, she had not 
completed it as to her skirts, which displayed no choicer decoration than a 
dimity bedgown. She had dashed in, intact, about half way through, to con- 
sole her sister in her afiliction with a sight of the aforesaid bonnet ; and be- 
ing quite unconscious of the presence of a visiter, until she found Mr. 
Chuzzlewit standing itace to face with her, her surprise was an uncomforta- 
ble one. 

‘So, young lady !’ said the old man, eyeing her with strong disfavour. 
*You are to be married to-day!’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ returned Miss Pecksniff, modestly. 
rather —really, Mrs. ‘Todgers !’ 

‘Your delicacy,’ said old Martin, ‘is troubled, I perceive. I am not 
surprised to find it so, You have chosen the period of your marriage, un- 
fortunately.’ 

‘| beg your pardon, Mr. Chuzzlewit,' retorted Cherry; very red and angry 
in a moment: ‘but it you have anything to say on that subject, I must beg 
torefer you to Augustus. You wil! scarcely think it manly, l hope, to force 
an argument on me, when Augustus is at all times ready to discuss it with 
you. I have nothing to do with any deceptions that may have beer. prac- 
tised on my parent,’ said Miss Pecksniff, pointedly ; ‘and as I wish to be 
on good terms with everybody at such a time, I should have been glad if you 
would have favoured us with your company at breakiast. But I will not 
ask you asit is: seeing that you have been prepossessed and set against me 
in another quarter. [hope I have my natural affections tor another quarter, 
and my natural pity for another quarter; but I cannot always submit to be 
subservient to it, Mr. Chuzzlewit. That would be a little too much. I trust 
1 have more respect for myse!f, as well as for tie man who claims me for 
his bride.’ 

‘ Your sister, meeting, as I think; not asshe says, tor she has said nothing 
about it; with little consideration trom you, is going away with me,’ said 
Mr. Chuzzlewit. 

‘TI am very happy to find that she has some good fortune at last,’ returned 
Miss Pecksniff, tossing her head. ‘I congratulate her, Lam sure. lam not 
surprised that this event should be painful to her: but 1 can’t help that, Mr 
Chuzzlewit. It’s not my fault.’ 

‘Come, Miss Pecksniff!’ said the old man, quietly. 
a better parting between you. J should like to see a better parting on youl 
side, in such circumstances. It would make me your iriend. You may 
want a friend one day or other.’ 

‘Every relation of life, Mr. Chuzzlewit, begging your pardon: and every 
friend in life:’ returned Miss Pecksniff, with dignity, ‘is now bound up and 
cemented in Augustus. So long as Augustus is my own, I cannot want a 
friend. When you speak of friends, sir, | must beg, once for all, to refer you 
to Augustus, That is my impression of the religious ceremony in which I 
am so soon to take a part at that altar to which Augustus will conduct me. I 
bear no malice at any time, much less ina moment of triumph, towards any 
one; much less towards my sister. On the contrary, I congratulate her. It 
you didn’t hearme say so, I am notto blame. And as [ owe it to Augustus, 
to be punctual on an occasion when he may naturally be supposed to’ be—to 
be impatient—really, Mrs. ‘Todgers !—I must beg your leave, sir, to retire.’ 

After these words the bridal bonnet disappeared ; with as much state, as the 

dimity bedgown left in it. 
Old Martin gave his arm to the younger sister without speaking; and led 
her out. Mrs. Todgers, with her holiday garments fluttering in the wind, 
accompanied them to the carriage, clung round Merry’s neck at parting, and 
ran back to her own dingy house, crying the whole way. She had a lean 
lank body, Mrs. Todgers, but a well-conditioned soul within, Perhaps the 
Good Samaritan was lean and lank, and found it hard tolive. Who knows! 
Mr. Chuzzlewit followed her so closely with his eyes, that, until she had 
shut her own decor, they did not encounter Mr. Tapley’s face. 

‘Why, Mark!’ he said, as soon as he observed it, ‘what’s the matter ?’ 

‘The wonderfullest ewent, sir!’ returned Mark, pumping at his voice in a 
most laborious manner, and hardly able to articulate with all his effurts. ‘A 
coincidence as never was equalled! I’m blessed if here aint two old neigh- 
bours of ourn, sir!’ 

‘What neighbours!’ cried old Martin, looking out of window. ‘ Where ? 

‘I was walkin’ up and down not five yards from this spot,’ said Mr. Tap- 
ley, breathless, ‘and they come upon me like their own ghosts, as I thought 
they was! It’sthe wonderfullest ewent that ever happened. Bring a feather, 
somebody, and knock me down with it!’ 

‘What do you mean !’ exclaimed old Martin, quite as much excited by the 
spectacle of Mark’s excitement, as that strange person was himself. ‘ Neigh- 
bours where!’ 

‘ Here, sir,’ replied Mr. Tapley. 
upon these very stones! Here they are, sir! 
their welcome faces, don’t | know ’em!‘ 


‘Tam. I—my dress is 


‘Here in the city of London! Here 
Don’t L know ’em! Lord love 


man and woman standing by, but commenced embracing them alternately, 
over and over again, in Monument Yard.’ 

‘ Neighbours, were!’ old Martin shouted: almost maddened by his in- 
eilectual eflorts to get out at the coach-door. 

‘ Neighbours in America! Neighbours in Eder !’ cried Mark. 
bours in the swamp, neighbours in the bush, neighbours in the fever 
she nurse us! Didn’the helpus! Shouldn’t we both have died without’em! 
Hav’n’t they come a strugglin’ back, without a singie child for their consola- 
tion! And talk to me of neighbours!’ 


* Neigh- 


Away he went again, in a perfectly wild state, hugging them, and skipping 
} round them, and cutting in between them, as ii he were performing some tran- 
| tic and outlandish dance. 
Mr. Chuzzlewit no sooner gathered who these people were, than he burst 
and came tumbling out among them: 


rious, he immediately began 


pen the coach-door somehow or other, 
and as if the lunacy of Mr. 'Tapley were conti 
to st too, and exhibit every demonstration oi the liveliest j 
‘Get up behind!’ he said. ‘Get up in the rumble. Come along with me! 
Go youon the box, Mark. Home! home!’ 
‘Home!’ cried Mr. Tapley, seizing the old man’s hand in a burst of enthu- 
siasm. ‘Exactly my opinioa, sir. Home, forever! Excuse the liberty, sir, 
} can’t help tt. Success to the Jolly Tapley! There’s nothin’ in the house 
they sha’n’t have for the askin’ for, except a bill. Home to be sure! Hurrah! 
Liome they rolled accordingly, when he had got the old man in again, as’ 
fast as they could go; Mark abating nothing of his fervor by the way, but al- 
lowing it to vent ilself as unresirainedly as if he-had been on Salisbury Plain. 
And now the wedding pariy began to assemble at Todgers’s. Mr. Jinkins 
the only boarder invited, was on the ground first. He wore a white favour in 
his button-hole, and a bran new extra super double-milled blue sax 
coat (that was the desc bili), with a variety of tortuous embel 
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ments about the p ets. invented by the artist to do honour to the day. The 
miserable Augustus no longer felt strongly even on the subject of Jinkins. He 
hadr’t strength of mind enonghto doit. ‘Lethim come! He has ever been 
my rock ahead through life. ’fis meet he should be there. Ha,ha! Oh. 
yes! let Jinkins come!’ 

Jinkins had come, with all the pleasure in life; and there he was. F 
some few minutes he had no companion but the breaktast, which was set forth 
in the drawing-room, with unusual taste and ceremony. But Mrs, 'Todger< 
soon joined him; and the bachelor cousin, the hairy young gentleman an, 
Mr. and Mrs. Spotdetoe, arrived in quick sustessio on, ( 

Mr Spotrletoe honoured Jinkins with an encouraging bow 


know you, Sir,’ he said. ‘Give you joy!’ Under the im 


kins was the happy man. 





With these ejaculations Mr. Tapley not only pointed to a decent-looking | : 
: j letter, as ifshe were the very last person on earth whom it concerned. But 
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August 24 


Mr. Jinkins explained. He was merely doing the honours for his friend 
Moddle, who had veased to reside in the house, and had not yet arrived. 

* Not arrived, Sir!’ exclaimed Spottietve, in a great heat. 

© Not yet,’ said Mr. Jinkins. 

‘Upon my soul!’ cried Spottletoe. ‘He begins well! Upon my life and 
honour this young man begins well! But I should veyy much like to know 
how it is that every one who comes into contact with this family is guil- 
tv of some gross insult to it. Death! Not arrived yet. Not here to re- 
ceive us!’ 

The nephew with the outline of a countenance, suggested that perhaps he 
had ordered a new pair of boots, and they hadn’tcome home. 

‘Don’t talk to me of Boots, Sir!’ retorted Spotiletoe, with immense indig- 
nation. ‘ He is bound to come here in his slippers then ; he is bound to come 
here barefoot. Don’t oflersuch a wretched and evasive plea to me on behalf 
of your friend, as Boots, Sir.’ 

* He is not my friend,’ said the nephew. ‘1 never saw him.’ 

‘Very well, Sir,’ returned the fiery Spottletoe, ‘ Then don’t talk to me.’ 

The door was thrown open at this juncture, and Miss Pecksniff entered, 
tottering, and supported by her three bridesmaids. The strong-minded wo- 
man brought up the rear; having waited outside until now, tor the purpose 
of spoiling the effect, 

‘How do you do, ma’am!’ said Spottletoe to the strong-minded woman in 
a tone of defiance. ‘I believe you see Mrs. Spottletoe, ma’am,’ 

The strong-minded woman, with an air of greatinterest in Mrs. Spottletoe’s 
health, regretted that she was not more easily seen. Nature erring, in that la- 
dy’s case ,upon the slim side. 

‘Mrs. Spottletoe is at least more easily seen than the bridegroom, Ma’am,’ 
returned that lady’s husband. ‘ ‘That is, unless he has confined his attentions 
to any particular part or branch of this family, which would be quite in keep- 
ing with its usual proceedings,’ 

‘ If you allude to me, Sir ’ the strong-minded woman began. 

‘Pray,’ interposed Miss Pecksniff, ‘do not allow Augustus, at this awful 
moment of his lite and mine, to be the means of disturbing that harmony 
which itis ever Augustus’s and my wish to maintain. Augustus has not 
been introduced to any of my relations now present. He preferred not.’ 

‘ Why, then, I venture to assert,’ cried Mr. Spottletoe, ‘that the man who 
aspires to join this family, and ‘ prefers not’ to be introduced to its members, 
is an impertinent Puppy. Thatismy opinion of him 

The strong-minded woman remarked with great suavity, that she was afraid 
he must be. Her three danghters observed aloud that it was ‘ Shametul !’ 

‘ You do not know Augustus,’ said Miss Pecksniff, tearfully,‘ indeed you 
do not know him. Augustus is all mildness and humility. Wait ill you 
see Augustus, and I’m sure he will conciliate your afiections.’ 

* The question arises,’ said Spottletoe, tolding his arms: * how long weare 
to wait. I amnotaccustomed to wait ; thal’sthe fact. And I want to know 
how long we are expected to wait.’ 

‘ Mrs. Todgers !’ said Charity, ‘ Mr. Jinkins! I am afraid there must 
be some misiake. I think Augustus must have gone straight to the Al- 
tar ! 

As such a thing was possible, and the church was close at hand, Mr. Jin- 
kins ran off to see: accompanied by Mr. George Chuzzlewit, the bachelor 
cousin, who preferred anything to the aggravation of sitting near the break- 
fast, without being able to eat it. But they came back with no other tidings 
than a familiar message from the clerk importing that if they wanted to be 
married that morning, they had better look sharp: as the curate wasn’t going 
to wait thereall day. 

The bride was now alarmed; seriously alarmed. 
could havehappened! Augustus! Dear Augustus! 

Mr. Jinkins volunteered to take a cab, and seek him at the newly-furnished 
house. ‘The strong-minded woman administered comfort to Miss Pecksniff. 
* It was a specimen of what she had to expect. It would do her good. It 
would dispel the romance of the affair.’ The red-nosed daughters also admin- 
istered the kindest comfort. ‘Perhaps he’d come,’ they said. The sketchy 
nephew hinted that he might have fallen off a bridge. The wrath of Mr. 
Spottletoe resisted all the entreaties of his wile. KEverybody spoke at once 
and Miss Pecksniff, with clasped hands, sought consolation everywhere and, 
found itnowhere, when Jinkins having met the postman at the door, came 

ha letter: which he put into her hand. 

Miss Pecksniif opened it: glanced at it; uttered a piercing shriek ; 
down upon the ground : and fainted away. 

They picked it up; and crowding round, and looking over one another’s 
shoulders, read, in the words and dashes tollowing, this communication : 

‘Orr GRAVESEND. CLIprpER SCHOONER, CuPID, 


‘Wednesday Nicht. 





Good Heavens, what 








threw it 


‘Ever insurED Miss PEcKsNIFF, 

‘ Ere this reaches you, the undersigned will be—if not a corpse— 

on the way to Van Dieman’s Land. Send not in pursuit. I will never be 
taken alive! 

‘ The burden—300 tons per register—forgive, if in my distraction, I allude 
to the ship—on my mind—has been truly dreadful. Frequently—when you 
have sought to soothe my brow with kisses—has self-destruction flashed across 
me. Frequently—incredible as ii may seem—have I abandoned the idea. 

‘T love another. She is another’s. Everything appears to be somebody 
else’s. Nothing in the world is mine—not even my Situation—which I have 
forfeited—by my rash conduct—in running away. 

‘If you ever loved me, hear my last appeal! 
able and blighted exile. Forward the inclosed—it is the key of my desk—to 
the oflice~by hand. Please address to Bobbs and Cholberry—I mean to 
Chobbs and Bolberry—but my mind is totally unhinged. I left a penknife— 
with a buck-horn handle—in your work-box. It will repay the messenger. 
May it make him happier than ever it did me! 

‘Oh, Miss Pecksniff, why didn’t you leave me alone! 


crucl! 


The last appeal of a miser- 


Was it not cruel, 
On, my goodness, have you not been a witness of my teelings—have 
you not seen them flowing from my eyes—did you not, yourse}f, reproach me 
with weeping more than usual on that dreadful night when last we met—in 
that house—where I once was peaceful—though blighted—in the society of 
Mrs. ‘Todgers ! 

‘ But it was written—in the Talmud—that you should involve yourself in 
the zascrutuble and loony Fate which itis my mission to accomplish, and 
which wreathes itself—e’en now—about my—temples. I will not re- 
proach, for [have wronged you. May the Furniture make some amends! 

‘Farewell! Be the proud bride of a ducal coronet, and forget me! Long 
may it be before you know the anguish with which | now subscribe myselt 
—amid the tempestuous howlings of the—sailors, 

‘ Unalterably, 
* Never yours, 
‘ AUGUSTUS, 

They thought as little of Miss Pecksniff, while they greedily perused this 


? 


Miss Pecksniff really had fainted away. The bitterness of her mortifi- 
cation; the bitterness of having summoned witnesses, and such witnesses 


| to behold ic; the bitterness of knowing that the strong-minded woman and the 


red-nosed daughters towered triumphant in this hour of their anticipated over- 
throw; wastoo muchto be borne, Miss Pecksniff had fainted away in ear- 


nest 





What sounds are these that fall so grandly on the ear ! 
room is this! 

And that mild figure seated at an organ, who is he ? 
old triend! : 

Thy head is prematurely grey, though Time has passed between thee and 
iid association, Tom. But in those sounds with which it is thy wont to 
bear the twilight company, the music of thy heart speaks out: tbe story of 
thy life relates itself. : 

Thy life is tranquil, calm, and happy, Tom. In the soft strain which ever 
and again comes stealing back upon the ear, the memory of thin» old love 
may find a voice perhaps; but it is a pleasant, softened, whispering memory, 
like that in which we sometimes hold the dead, and does not pain or grieve 
thee, God be thanked! 

‘Touch the notes lightly, Tom, as lightly as thou wilt, but never will thine 
hand fall half so lightly on that Instrument as on the head of thine old tyrant 
brought down very, very low; and never will it make as hollow a response 
to any touch of thine, as does always. 

For a drunken, begging, squalid-letter-writing man, called Pecksnifi: with 
a shrewish daughter; haunts thee, Tom ; and when he makes appeals to thee 
for cash, reminds thee that he built thy fortunes better than his own; and when 
he spends it, entertains the ale-house compaoy, with tales of thine ingratitude 
and his munificence towards thee upon a time ; and then he shows his elbows 
worn in holes, and puts his soleless shoes up, on a bench, and begs his audi- 
rs look there: while thou art comfortably housed and clothed. All known to 
thee, and yet all borne with, Tom! f 

So, with a smile upon thy face, thou passest gently to another measure ; to 
r and more joyful one; and little feet are usedto dance about thee 
and bright young eyes to glance up into thine. And there is one 
slight creature, Tom—her child; 1) 


What darkening 


Ah Tom, dear Tom, 





‘ 


a quicke 
he sound; 
not Ruth’s—whom thine eyes follow in the 
romp and dance: who, wondering sometimes to see thee look so thoughtful, 
runs to climb up on thy knee, and put her cheek to thine; whu loves thee. 
Tom, above the rest, if that can be: and falling sick once, chose thee for hey 
nurse: and never knew impatience, Tom, when Thou wert by her side. 

Thou glidest now, into a graver air; an air devoted to old friends and bye- 
gone times; and in thy lingering touch upon the keys, and the rich swelling 
ofthe mellow harmony, they rise before thee. The spirit of that old man 
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dead, who delighted to anticipate thy wants, and never ceased to honour thee, | 


is there, among the rest repeating with a face composed and calm, the words 
he said to thee upon his bed, and blessing thee! } ‘ 

And coming from a garden, Ton; bestrewn with flowers by children’s 
hands: thy sister little Ruth, as light of fvot and heart as in old days, sits down 
beside thee. From the Present, and the Past, with which she is so tenderly 
entwined in all thy thoughts, thy strain soars onward to the Future. As it 
resounds within thee and without, thy kindling face looks on her with a Love 
and Trust, that it cannotdie. The noble music, rolling round her in a cloud 
of melody, shuts out the grosser prospect of an earthly parting, and uplifts her, 
Tom, to Heaven! 


PREFACE. 

I arracu a few preliminary words to the Lire anp ApveNTURES OF Mar- 
vin Cuuzz_Lewit: more because { am unwilling to depart from any custom 
which has become endeared to me by having prevailed between myself and 
my readers on former occasions of the same kind, than because I have any- 
thing particular io say. 

Like a troublesome guest who lingers inthe Flail after he has taken leave, 
I cannot help loitering on the threshold of my book, though those two words, 
Tae Enp: anticipated through twenty months, yet sorrowfully penned at last: 
stare at me, in capitals, from the printed page. 4 . 

I set out, on this journey which is now concluded ; with the design of ex- 

hibiting, in various aspects, the commonest of all the vices. It is almost 
needless to add, that the commoner the folly or the crime which an author en- 
deavours to illustrate, the greater is the risk he runs of being charged with ex- 
aggeration ; for, as no man ever yet recognised an imitation of himself, no 
man will admit the correctness of a sketch in which his own character is de- 
lineated, however faithfully. : 
» But, although Mr. Pecksniff wiil by no means concede to me, that Mr. 
Pecksniff is natural; 1 am consoled by finding him keenly susceptible of the 
truthfulness of Mrs. Gamp. And though Mrs. Gamp considers her own 
portrait to be quite unlike, and altogether out of drawing; she recompenses 
me for the severity of her criticism on that failure, by awarding unbounded 
praise to the picture of Mrs. Prig. 7 ; ; 

I haye endeavoured in the progress of this Tale, to resist the temptation 
of the current Monthly Number, and to keep a steadier eye upon the general 
purpose and design. With this object in view, I have put a strong con- 
straint upon myself trom time to time, in many places; and I hope the story 
is the better for it, now. 

Atany rate, if my readers have derived but half the pleasure and interest 
from its perusal, which its composition has afforded me, I have ample reason 
to be gratified. And if they part from any of my visionary friends, with the 
least tinge of that reluctance and regret which I feel in dismissing them; my 
success has been cumplete, indeed. 

Lonpon, Tiwrenty-fifth June, 1844. 





From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
FRANCIS, DUKE OF ERIDGEWATER. 


Although canals were in use in China and Egypt at a comparatively early 
date, and were adopted in Holland, Italy, and France in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, yet this country was without any such means of transit 
until 1761. In that year the first English canal was opened, and for it we are 
indebted to the subject of these memoirs. 

Francis Egerton, sixth Earl, and third and last Duke of Bridgewater, was 
born on the 2lst May 1736. He was the youngest of five sons, all of whom 
appear to have been sickly, and, except himself, short-lived. Before he had at- 
tained the age of eleven, his father and three of his brothers had died. His 
brother John, who succeeded to the title, only enjoyed it for a short time, and 
on the 26th of February 1747-8, Francis became Duke of Bridgewater at the 
early age oftwelve. Various circumstances concurred to prevent his education 
from being well attended to. His mother married, in the first year of her 
widowhood, Sir Thomas Littleton, and consequently he had but a small share 
of her attention and guardianship. He was, moreover, so weak and sickly, 
that his mental capacity was at one time suspected, and steps were taken to 
set him aside in favour of the next heir to the title. These were not, how- 
ever, persevered in, and his health improved with his growth. His guardians 
sent him at the age of seventeen to make the tour of Europe, selecting for his 
companion and tutor Robert Wood, an eminent traveller, and author of the 
well-known works on Troy, Baalbeck, and Palmyra. It is supposed that the 
artificial iater-courses which he saw in the south of France and in Italy left 
impressions which had an effect long afterwards in determining his mind to 
those works by which his name has become famous. Little, buwever, can be 
ascertained concerning this tour, and there is no reason to believe that the 
young duke visited Holland, which has always been the head quarters of canals 
and canal navigation. Neither is it clearly known how he employed himself 
from his return to England to the attainment of his majority. it is, how- 
ever, certain that he went through the career of fashionable young men of that 
age and date. The Racing Calendar bears witness that in 1756 he began to 
keep race-horses. He occasionally rode races in person ; for, although in after- 
years a bulky man, he was at this period so extremely light and slender, that 
a bet was jestingly offered that he would be blown off his horse. One of his 
racing feats was performed in Trentham park against a jockey of royal blood, 
the Duke of Cumberland. As an illustration of the sort of amusement in 
which the aristocracy indulged at that period, we may add, that during his royal 
highness's visit, a building was hastily run up at Trentham for the playing of 
skittles. Prison-bars,and other village games, were also instituted for the 
recreation of the noble guests. 

A romantic circumstance is said to have caused the young Duke of Bridge- 
water to banish himself from the fashionable world and its follies. The 
reigning beautics of the court at that time were two daughters of an Irish 
gentleman named Gunning, the elder of whom had married Lord Coventry, 
the other being the young widow of James, Duke of Hamilton With the 
widowed beauty his grace of Bridgewater fell violently in love; his suit 
was accepted, and the preliminaries of the marriage were entered on. But 
some rumours de:rimental to the reputation of Lady Coventry meanwhile reach- 
ed his ears, and believing them, perhaps too hastily, he attempted to ham- 
per the match with the condition, that the lady of his choice should give up 
her intimacy with the object of suspicion. Sisterly affection, as might be 
expected, revclted at such a condition, but the duke persevered, and the 
negotiation was broken off. Not many months after, the Duchess of Hamil- 
ton married John Campbeil, afterwards the Duke of Argyll. That prince of 
gossips, Horace Walpole thus alludes to the affair in his letter to Marshal 
Conway, dated January 28, 1759: ‘ You and M. de Boreil may give yourself 
what airs you please of settling cartels with expedition. You do not exchange 
prisoners with half so much alacrity as Jack Campbell and the Duchess of 
Hamilton have exchanged hearts. It is the prettiest match in the world 
since yours; everybody likes it but the Duke of Bridgewater and Lord Coven- 
try.’ 

So little did the duke like the match, so deep an impression had the 
lady made on his heart, that, says the Quarterly Review,* ‘to a great 
extent he abandoned society, and is said never to have spoken to another wo- 
man inthe language of gallantry. A Roman Catholic,’ continues the reviewer, 
‘might have built a monastery, tenanted acell, and died a saint. The duke, at 
the age of twenty-two, betook himself to his Lancashire estates, made Brind- 
leyt his confessor, and died a benefactor to mankind.’ Good reasons may, how- 
ever, be adduced to prove that less morbid, certainly more manly motives, 
induced Duke Francis to retire from fashionable life, for the purpose of car- 
rying out his great project. We have befure had occasion to remark, that the 
historians of ceicbrated persons ofien display a propensity to impute the first 
impulses of genius to some striking incident, and this appears to be the case 
mm the present instance. Firstly, we find that the young duke did not immediate- 
ly betake himselfto the bogs of Lancashire on breaking off the match with his 
mistress, for another of Horace Walpole’s epistles (one dated March 9, 1759, 
and addressed to Sir Horace Mann) relates that Bridgeweter gave « grand 
ball at his house in London, and this was at least three months after the 
Duchess of Hamilton's engagement to: Jack Campbell’ became publicly known. 
Again, all the time the Duke of Bridgewater was courting the beautiful widow, 
another and farless romantic business was going on in which he had a warm 
interest, namely, a bill in parliament to enable him to cut the very canal to 
which he sfterwards devoted his exclusive attention. The royal assent was 
given to this bill in the same month in which the grand ball occurred. ‘The 
ball, indeed, may have been given to celebrate the passing of the bill. It is clear, 
however, that immediately after he had armed himself with an act of parlia- 
ment, he vigorously set to work to carry out its provisions. 

Among other possessions which he inherited, the duke had extensive coal- 
fields at Worsley, about seven miles from Manchester. This valuable proper 
ty lay unproductive and untouched, merely because the expense of land-car- 
tiage would have raised the remunerative price of the coals above their market 
value. It was to remedy this thet the young duke obtained parliamentary 
authority to form a canal from Worsley to Salford, adjoining Manchester. 
To carry out the provisions of the act, with resolution which, in a man only 
one year past his majority, waS as rare as it was praiseworthy, he turne d his 


—— 





“ See Quarterly Review, vol. [xxiii p. 305. 
t For a life of this cerepraced engineer, see vol. ili. p. 141, of this Journal. 





back on all the fascinations and eclat of a London life, to fix his residence in 
the Worsely manor-house, insalubrivusly situated on the edge of Chat Moss. 
Possessed of large though somewhat encumbered estates, he confined his 
personal expenditure to within L.400 per annum, resolving to devote every 
remaining shilling of his income to his novel and arduous undertaking. Hap- 
pily, in looking round for practical allies, his choice fellon two persons who, of 
ail others, were best able to work out his design. These were James Brindley 
and John Gilbert, The former was a mill-wright, who, though he had ob- 
tained some reputation from improvements made in silk-weaving and in 
grinding flints for the Staffordshire potteries, was yet willing to engage 
himself to his noble employer at the low ealary of half-a-crown per day, 
which was afterwards raised to one guinea per week. Gilbert (brother of 
Thomas Gilbert who originated the parochial unions which bear his name) 
was a land agent, and acted for the duke in the capacity of overseer, engineer, 
and general man of business. Round the humble hearth of the black 
and white timbered manor-house of Worsley, or of the still humbler village- 
inn, these two men of simple means and humble attire planned and contrived 
from time to time the practical details of the duke’s undertaking 

During the early progress of the work, it was discovered that the line 
chosen and prescribed in the act of parliament would be less advantageous 
to the public than if 1t were carried into Manchester, with a branch to | 
ford bridge, Stretford. But to effect this, two formidable difficulties present- 
ed themselves: in the first place, a new act would have to be obtained ; in the 
second, a river (the Irwell) was to be crossed. The interest and political 
connexions of the duke soon got over the first difficulty; but the idea of a 
canal being made to cross another water-course, never having entered the head 
of any engineer of the day, was deemed utterly impracticable. Brindley, how- 
ever, was not so easily daunted. After a careful survey of the new line, he 
decided upon building an aqueduct over the Irwell near Bartonbridge. The 
notion waslooked upon by those who were made acquainted with it much in the 
same light as we now regard aerial navigation—as an insane project never to 
be realised. Even the duke was startled, and called in the advice of a 
second engineer cminent in his day, butrendered only eminent since by the 
unhappy reply he made to the duke when the site of the proposed aqueduct 
was shownto him. ‘I have often heard,’ he said, ‘of castles in the air, but 
never before was shown where any of them were to be erected.’ Nothing 
daunted by this verdict, the duke ordered the aqueduct to be commenced. 
The works, begun in 1760, were carried on with so much energy and suc- 
cess, that on the 17th of July 1761 the aqueduct was ready for water to 
be admitted into it. ‘This was an intensely anxious moment for all parties con- 
cerned. The duke and Gilbert remained cool and collected, to superintend 
the operation which was to confirm or confute the clamour with which the 
project had been assailed. Brindley, however, unequal to the crisis, ran 
away, aud hid himself in Stretford. ‘(he water was admitted into the arti- 
ficial channel, and instead of causing the arches tu give way, as had been prog- 
nosticated, it passed over them without one drop oozing through; and has 
continued—necessary repairs excepted—to uo so from that day to the present. 
This was a great triumph in many respects, for it proved at a glance the su- 
periority of still water to renning streams fur navigation to whoever watched 
the contrast presented by the transit on the canal above to that on the river 
below. Nothing surprised spectators more tha, to see ‘a boat loaded with 
forty tons drawn over the aqueduct with great ease by a mule or couple of 
men, while below, against the stream of the Irwell, persous had the pain of 
beholding ten or twelve men tugging at an equal draught.’* 

The vast expense incurred by these works often iavolved the Duke of 
Bridgewater in perplexing pecuniary struggles _It is well known that at one 
time his credit was so low, that his bill for L.500 could scarcely be cashed in 
Liverpool. Under such difficulties, Gilbert was employed to ride round the 
neighbouring districts of Cheshire, and borrow from farmers small sums 
(some of them as low as L.10‘, which, when collected, were sufficient to meet 
the pressing demands for Saturday night On one of theseoccasionsan adven- 
ture befell him of no very agreeable nature. Wh le journeying on, he was 
joined by a horseman who, afier some conversation, proposed that they should 
change horses, and as the stranger’s may have been the better of the two, 
Gilbert consented, and the man rode off. On alighting afterwards at a lonely 
inn, Gilbert was surprised to be greeted with mysterious marks of recogni- 
tion by the landlord, who, addressing him as if he were perfectly cognisant of 
the object of his journey, ‘ hoped his saddle-bags were well filled.” —The mys- 
tery was presently explained: for Gilbert discovered that he changed horses 
with a highwayman whose steed had become so notorious on the road, as to 
increase to a dangerous degree the danger of recognition and capture by the 
officers of justice.* Gilbert was seldom unsuccessful in these borrowing ex- 
peditions, so highly was his master respected all over the country, and the 
duke was enabled to struggle on to the completion ot his project. The whole 
of the works, including eighteen milesof anderground canal in the Worsley 
coal mines, are said to have cost £168,000. 

This enormous outlay must have brought a rapid return, for scarcely had 
the first project been completed, when the duke obtained {rom parliament (in 
1762) the necessary powers to extend his canal to Liverpool by the river Mer- 
sey. Subsequent acts were granted, and the duke. with the assistance of his 
skilful ally, Brindley, finished this extended line in five years. It istwenty- 
seven miles long, and all on the same level, so that no more than one lock 
was becessary; but some of the embankments are very high, for the canal is 
carried over broad and deep valleys, and crosses the Mersey and the Bollon. 
Of course, the instant the greater work was completed, additional pecuniary 
returns poured in to repay the persevering duke for all his outlay and anxie- 
ties. Nor was he the only person benefited. To show what advantages the 
public reaped trom his undertakings, it is only necessary to state, that, pre. 
vious to the opening of the canal, the charge for carriage by water was 12s. 
per ton, and by land 40s., whilst by the mode of transit he had esta- 
blished, it was reduced to 6s., or exactly one-half less than the cheaper of the 
old modes of conveyance. The Worsley and Manchester Canal reduced the 
price of coals in the latter town by more than one-half; forthe old charge was 
7d, per cwt., while the duke’s coal was sold for 3}d., and six score were given 
to the hundred-weight. 

These overwhelming advantagessoon induced others to imitate the Duke 
of Bridgewater’s example. In 1766 the Grand Trunk navigation was 
commenced, and finished in 1777. It joins the duke’s canal at Preston Brook, 
uniting it with the river Trent, Birmingham, London, and Bristol. Atter 
this, artificial water-courses were cut in every part of this country— 

Till smooth canals, across the extended plain, 
Stretch their long arms to join the distant main, . . 
O'er the lone waste the silver urn they pour, 

And cheer the barren heath and sullen moor. . . 
Now meeting streams in artful mazes glide, 

While each unmingled pours a separate tide : 

Now through the hidden veins of earth they flow, 
And visit sulphurous mines and caves below ; 

The ductile streams obey the guiding hand, 

And social plenty circles round the land.¢ 

Thus, trom the comparatively small beginning made, by the Duke of Bridge- 
water’s Worsley Canal, every district of Great Britain is now intersected 
with these convenient water-courses, of which we can trace on the map 110 
lines, amounting in length to 2400 miles. 

Whenthe Grand Trunk Canal was finished, branching as it did into the 
Bridgewater line, itof course brought to the lattera vast accession of traffic ; 
but the duke liberally forbore to raise the dues, as he well might have done. 
It is likely, however, that he could, even at that early period of his success, 
well afford to act with liberality. That he was no loser by his forbearance, 
may be inferred from the fact, that when Mr. Pitt imposed an income tax 
in 1798, the return made by the man who had formerly been driven to the ne- 
cessity of sending round to his neighbours to borrow small sums of money, 
was £110,000 per annum ; and to the loyalty loan, asked by the government 
some years later, he contributed £100,000 at one time, and all in ready 
money ! 

It appears that, during the progress of his canals, the duke personally su- 
perintended the works with such assiduity, that he was familiarly known to al- 
most every person in the neighbourhood, not oniy of Worsley, but of Manches- 
ter and Liverpool. ‘His surviving contemporaries among this class mention 
his name with invariable affection and reverence. Something like his phantom 
presence still seems to pervade his Lancashire neighbourhood, before which 
those on whom his heritage has fallen shrink into comparative insignificance. 
‘The duke’s’ horses still draw the duke’s boats; the duke’s coals still issue 
from the duke’s levels; and when a question of price is under considera- 
tion—What will the duke say! is as constant an element of the proposition as 
if he were forthcoming in body to answer the question. ’I! 

Whether his mind was too deeply absorbed in canals to allow him to think 
of matrimony, or his love affair with the Duchess of Hamilton had really left 
a lasting impression, cannot of course be decided; but the doke lived and 
dieda bachelor. It would seem that, during the after-part of his life, he sel- 
dom resided in London; at all events he keptno establishment there, but 
adopted the singular expedient of allowing a friend (Mr Carvill) L 2000 a-year 
to be allowed to live with him when in town, and to invite what friends he 
pleased when he wished to entertain them. This engagement lasied till a 
late period of the duke’s life, when the death of Mr Carvill ended the contract. 
The humble Worsley manor-house was most likely abandoned when his 


canals were completed. In 1797 we find him at Trentham, one of his 
* The history of the Inland Navigation v1 utuiculariy that of the Duke of Bridge- 
water. London, 1785 
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great estates. Latterly, he acquired a taste for collecting pictures, which 
he did withsuch judgment and liberality, that,"after his demise, his gallery was 
valued at L.150,000. 

The Duke of Bridgewater having by some accident taken a cold, which 
rapidly became aggravated to influenza, died at his house in Cleveland Row on 
the 8th of March 1803, in his sixty-seventh year. The property he lett behind 
wae immense; that in Lancashire alone having been estimated to produce 
from fifty to eighty thousand pounds per annum. This estate he bequeathed to 
his nephew, the late Duke of Sutherland, whose son, Lord Francis Egerton, 
now enjoysit. The dukedom became extinct, but the earldom descended toa 
distant relative. 

The person of Francis, Duke of Bridgewater, was in h’s later days large 
and unwieldy ; and he seemed carcless about his dress, which was uniformly 
a suit of brown, something of the cut of Dr Jonuson. His habite were temperate 
for those days of hard drinking ; but he was greatly addicted to tobacco. He 
is said to have smoked more than he talked. Tine pleasures of the table, and, 
indeed, domestic enjoyment in general, had few attractions forhim. What has 
been said of his coadjutor Gilbert, may with justice be applied to his,manners 
and character—namely, that he was a°* practical, persevering, out-door man.’ 
He preserved his love of riding to the last; and even in his reduced establish- 
ment at Worsley there were two horses and a groom. He was tacituin on 
all subjects except on his favourite one of canals, upon which he always had 
much tosay. Asa proof of his far-sighted shrewdness, it is mentioned that, in 
a conversation with Lord Kenyon, about the time he was beginning to reap 
the profits ofhis perseverance and sacrifices, when the learned judge congratu- 
lated him on the result, * Yes,’ he replied, ‘we shail do well enough if we 
can keep cleat of those [we omit his grace’s habitual oath] traim-roads.’ 
How completely has this fear been realised! Railroads, of which the trams 
used at the Northumberland coal-mines in the duke’s time were the fore- 
runners, threaten so materially to affect the canal interests, that a paragraph 
has recently been going the round of the papers, by which an intention is inti- 
mated of draining the Bridgewater Canal, and to convert it into a railroad. 


ee 


MILITARY 'TABLEAUX; 
OR, SCENES FROM THE WARS OF NAPOLEON. 


THE POMERANIAN LANDWEHR AT THE BATTLE OF DENNEWITZ. 


Hostilities have just been resumed after the armistice of 1513: Napoleon is 
at Dresden, watchiag the motions ot the grandallied army; Marshal M'Don- 
ald 1s about to engage Blucher on the Katzbach; Oudinot has been defeated 
at Gross-Beeren by Bulow and the Prussians. Ney is now sent to repair the 
misfortune, and issues accordingiy from the entrenched camp of Wittenberg, 
wi h about 70,000 men, directing his march on Berlin. Bulow again interpo- 
ses, with his own and General ‘Tauenzien’s corps, and this leads to the battle 
of Dennewitz, of which we musi now allow our Pomeranian friend to give 
his own account. 

‘Early inthe morning an aid-de-eamp of the Crown Prince of Sweden’ 
(the reader will recollect that Bernadotte commanded the allied army of the 
nurth during the campaign of 1813) ‘ brought General Borstell an order to re- 
main in observation before Wittenberg; but the roar of artillery, which had 
for some time been heard in the direction of Dennewitz, was now gathering 
thick and fast upon the ear, and calling loudly upon us to hasten to tne aid of 
our countrymen. ‘Tell his royal highness,” said General Borstell co the staff- 
officer, “ that the battle is raging in the direction of Lower Gersdoff; there ii 
is that the result must be decided, and there my duty calls me in conse 
quenc.’” 

Events justified Borstell’s resolution; but his answer shows the little har- 
mony that existed between the allied troops and commanders during the early 

art of the campaign of 1813, the total want of confidence reposed by the 

russians in Bernadotte, as well as the low and dangerous ebb to which sub- 
ordination had fallen in consequence: evils of which a skilful enemy might 
have taken the most fatal advantage. 

“ Theorder to march was instantly given, the soldiers were in the act of 
cooking, but no time was left to prepare, still less to enjoy the frugal meal ; 
the soup was thrown away, and the half-boiled meat packed into camp-kettles, 
and the arms quickly grasped. Ourcourse lay straight on, over stubble fields 
and broken ground, and always at a double-quick step, for every moment 
staff-officers were arriving and urging us to speed and increased exertion. ‘The 
roar of artillery was every moment growing louder and louder, dust and per- 
spiration had already disguised every countenance beneath impenetrable 
masks, when, about eleven o’clock, we found ourselves on the right of the 
line, and joined in the action. Our arrival tended greatly to revive the spirits 
of the other brigades of Bulow’s crops, no longer able to withstand the con- 
tinned assault of such vastly superior foes. Betore us we could see nothing, 
as the soldiers said, ‘but the sky of the French ;’ and we ieally perceived the 
enemy standing on several lines, while to retain an equal front with them we 
were obliged to bring not only our second line, but our reserve also into front 
line. ‘The battle of Dennewitz certainly does the Prussian soldiers great 
honour, for the French were at least double our number, as we had not more 
than 40,000 men in the field. They were also superior to us in artillery; for 
our brigade had generally from twelve to twenty guns rattling at us, and 
could only reply with two 6-pounders that stood near our battalion, and with 
four other field-pieces posted some three battalions to our left ; and, as stated, 
we found ourselves without a reserve, 


‘ At four o’clock in the afternoon the battle seemed, indeed, to be against us 
some of our corps began gradually to fall back, and the officers remarked that vic- 
tory was not to be achieved against such an overwhelming superiority, and that 
the contest was only maintained till night should enabie us to make good our 
retreat. We, therefore, resolved to keep well together during the darkness, 
and not to allow the retrograde movement to break into a wild and contused 
flight. {[t seemed, indeed, impossible to effect anything against the imposing 
masses of the enemy, and fer ten French shots we could hardly count the re- 
port of'a single Prussian gun. One of tie field-pieces near us had been dis- 
mounted ; and the sister, to conceal her affliction, perhaps, trom public view, 
had discreetly retired. Our situation seemed gloomy and depressing beyond 
description, when a single quarter of an hour completely changed the aspect 
ot afiairs. 

‘Clouds of dust were seen in rear of our right wing ; they were occasioned 
by forty pieces of Russian and twelve pieces of Swedish artillery, that had 
outstripped the slow march of the crown prince’s army, and now arrived to 
our aid. Passing at a round tret through the intervals ot our line, they un- 
limbered about a hundred yards in our tront, and opened a fire that seemed to 
shake the very Armament. 


‘The French who probably thought themselves already victorious, were as 
much depressed as we were elated by this unexpected change. Our spirits 
rose, indeed, to absolute wildness; the drums beat the charge—as far as I 
could learn, without any order,—the bugles sounded the advance, and the 
bands struck up: joy and cheerfulness were boundless and universal. Every 
man urged his neighbour forward ; ‘ Hurrah! now we have them,’ was the 
general cry, and on we pressed in God’s name. Exhausted as our brigade 
was, the soldiers exerted their last breath in efforts to join the onset ; and, as if 
by miracle, the French were totally overthrown. They tried to make a second 
stand, indeed, but the attempt was vain; they could no longer form, and, in 
the literal sense of the word, were completely run over indeed, To augment 
their misfortune, they lost their right line of retreat; they had come from 
Wittenberg, and were now thrown in upon the Torgau road; and hence the 
confusion in their baggage columns, that again impeded the movement of the 
truops. To all this were added the evils that now resulted from their having 
fought on two fronts,—the right wing facing the east, the rest of the army the 
north: the fugitives from both being thus thrown pell-mell in upon each 
other, As said, a short quarter of an hour, from the time when we thought 
evervthing lost till we shouted victory, made the whole difference. 

‘The gain of the battle has been ascribed to the aid of the Swedes and 
Russians; but, except the artillery already mentioned and a regiment of 
Swedish dragoons by which they were escorted, neither Swedes nor Russians 
were seen near the fieid ; and though the guns certainly decided the result, it 
was the moral effect produced on the contending parties by their arrival, far 
more than any effect their fire couid produce in so short a time, that turned 
the fate of battle. : 

‘The victory achieved, a vigorous pursuit commenced ; skirmishers were 
sent out, the cavalry rushed forward ; even the Cossacks, who are never seen 
in battle, but shrink away, no one knows how,now came out in swarms, even 
as if a bag of peas had been shaken out, and started after the flying enemy. 
At the head of a party of skirmishers I was also ordered to join the chase, and 
accompany two pieces of horse artillery and a detachment of the Pomeranian 
Hussars, sent on the same duty, 

‘ As our battalion was principally exposed to the fire of artillery, taking no 
active part in the battle beyond repulsing some charges of lancers, I can have 
little to say of its leading features, and shall, thereiore, content myself with 
sketching a few scattered traits of too trivial a character to attract the notice 
of history. 

‘Jt seems to be a curious kindof military superstition which makes soldiers 
fancy that the possession of cards exposes them to danger in battle. They 
evidently look upon the devil’s books—and justly, pernaps—as real imple- 
ments of Satan,—actual nets, by which, it found in their possession, the 
fiend can safely enthral them; for we no sooner took post in line, than the 
books of the four kings were seen fluttering in the wind in every direction 
plainly marking the point on which we had come within range of the hostile 


shot, These kill-time leaves,"that helped to shorten the idle hours of guards 
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thus depriving the devil of his due. 


‘Nor is this belief confined to the Prussians; for, when we reached the | havsted, had marched and fought the whole day without tasting a morsel of 
ground on which our adversaries had stood, we found the field covered with | food, and though our spirits were still good, extravagantly high indeed, we 
Leipzig cards, which, for the same reason, had been as liberally sacrificed to | resolved to halt, and wait for daylight on the conquered ground where we then 


Moloch, 


‘A howitzer shell fell in our battalion, burst the instant it touched the | and inwhich we found a number ot porifires ; these we placed in the ground 
ground, and covered us with smoke and dust. When we had cleared our }@ 
sight, we saw that four men of one section had been siruck down. ‘I'hree } ing the well-known song of the day, 


were dead, but the fourth sprang up unharmed, though the splinters of the | 
shell had carried away his knapsack and pouch, and bent his musket 
Pausing fora moment, he looked strangely on the havoc around him; then 
seizing the pouch and musket of one of the slain, he ran like a madman, in 
total disregard of the calls of the officers, right on towards the enemy. In our 
front was a hostile battery of cighiteen or twenty guns; having arrived within 
two or three hundred yards of this rather formidable opponent for a single 
man, he halted, levelled his muskets and fired; then calmly loaded again, took | 
a deliberate aim, and fired a second, and afterwards a third shot; and having 
thus cooled his wrath or courage, returned leisurely to the battalion, saying 
only as he resumed his place in the ranks, ‘ The black fiend seize upon those 
rascals” The scene, of a single infuriated individual, operating with his 
musket against twenty pieces of artillery, was so extravagantly ludicrous, 
that though our position was far from being a merry one, it was utterly im- 
possible to refrain from laughing. I met the same man on the following day 
rejoicing in the capture of a French knapsack, which had amply replaced 
the last one, for it contained, besides some linen, a silver watch, and 
several five-iranc pieces. Of his attack on the battery he could give nu ac- 
count, saying, that he did not know what he was doing. 

* One of our officers usually called extra Post, to distinguish him from a 
cousin of the same name called the ordinary Post, for both were sons of post- 
masters,—was a great admirer and decided follower of Schelling, and always 
carried a volume of the Natural Philosopy along with him. On this occasion 
the book was fortunately thrust under the breast of his coat, where it was 
struck by a ball that passed half through the volume and remained fixed among 
the leaves, where its black mark seemed actually to have underlined the words 
‘When God is with us, not a hair of our heads will be harmed.’ This strange 
circumstance rendered the book absolutely invaluable to our comrade, who 
would not have parted with it for a thousand dollars.’ 

‘Well, the victory was achieved, and the skirmishers wild in pursuit of the 
vanquished. The field presentea, as usual, a terrible scene of ruin and havoc; 
everywhere stood guns, ammunition, carts, and baggage-waggons, abandoned 
by the flying enemy ; everywhere the dead and dying strewed the ground; 
horses were running masterless across the plain, arms of all descriptions lying 
thick around. My skirmishers could with difficulty be prevented from examin- 
ing the contents of the many knapsacks that lay in their way; this necessarily 
delayed our progress, and kept me in constant driving and scolding. When 
we, therefore, came to a baggage-wagon, which chanced to be loaded with of- 
ficers’ portmanteaus, I promised that it should be their prize, if they would 
engage not to meddle with any more kuapsacks. The proposal being accepted, 
I left a non-commissioned officer anda private to guard the treasure till 
our return, but we were not destined to see it again ; for a party of Cossacks ar- 
riving during our absence drove away my people, gave them a couple of shirts 
each, and carried off the rest of the booty, the wealth and splendour of which 
the dispossessed were loud in praising. But so it is in the world: we had de- 
served the prize; and those who had not heard the whistling of a single ball, 
carried it away from us. How often, indeed, do we not see men reap where 
they have not sown, while the deserving are passed over without reward or 
distinction’ ‘The author might here have added the old French provero, * Les 
chevaux courent les benefices et les anes les attrappment.’ 

‘To our left,’ continues the Pomeranian lieutenant, ‘lay a village which 
the enemy had occupied and proposed to defend, in order to cover 
their retreat; but they had managed badly indeed, for, instead of taking 
post in the houses and behind the enclosures, they had placed a gun at the en- 
trance of the hamlet and formed a square in the market place. ‘The hussars 
having turned the village to prevent escape, all the skirmishing ewarms within 
reach commenced the onset. ‘The first hurrah put us in pussession of the gar- 
dens and enclosures, from which we began to fireinto the closely formed mass 
of the enemy, who fought to great disadvantage; for our own part, indeed, we 
suffered more from ihe fire of some Colberg Jagers, who had taken post in a 
house opposite to us, and wounded two or three of our men, than from the 
French. Another hurrah and onrush made the enemy throw down their arms; 
those who attempted to fly were sabred by the hussars, most of the others were 
captured. I attempted to seize the standard, but an active Colberg nfleman 
got the start of me and carried away the prize, for which he no doubt obtained 
the iron cross. At the mo:nent of turning I perceived a French officer, who 
had got astride upon a wall in the good hope of escaping through the garden 
which it enclosed. * Down, comrade, down,’ I cried, pointing my sword at his 
right foot. ‘Oh, let me go,’ he said, ia a wretched and piteous tone. ‘ No, 
indeed,’ I replied, ‘ my people are already in the garden, hussars surround the 








village, and flight is impossible; down, therefore,’ ‘Ob, let me go,’ he con- 
tinued ; ‘ what do you care for a poor fellow like me?’ ‘Not arush, comrade,’ 
was my answer; ‘ but down instantly, unless you wish your foot to taste a lit- 
tle cold iron.’ Seeing soldiers enter the garden, he now came down and of- 
fered me his watch and purse. Provoked by such insulting conduct, | pushed 
him away, telling him that they must be a paliry set indeed, who fancied even 
officers capable of plundering. ‘You had better keep your watch and purse,’ 
I continued, ‘for you will want them on your journey to Siberia.” A few 
minutes afterwards I heard him lamenting his fate in dolorous strains, for my 

eople could not withstand the temptation of relieving him of his valuables — 

he fellow’s miserable bearing had so lowered him in my opinion, that I shut 
my eyes to the conduct of the soldiers. 

* But forward still, for the chase was still continued. A little beyond the vil- 
lage our parties came upon a small enclosed copse-wood, occupied by the 
French, who met two or three of our hurrahs with a steady fire. As other 
skirmishers were passing on each side, it was evident that the enemy would 
not be able to hold their ground very long; still it was painful to be thus 
detained and prevented from keeping on the alignement with our countrymen 
At last a French officer moved from the wood to observe our motions. A non- 
commissioned officer, the son of a forester, and who had been allowed to carry 
his old trusty rifle, seeing him withia range, took a steady aim over the stump 
of a tree, fired, and the unhappy Frenchman fell to the ground. A hurrah was 
instantiy shouted, and the ecemy, now deprived of their leader, fled and left us 
in possession of the post. When I came up to the officer, a fine looking grena- 
dier was standing beside him ; on seeing me he laid down his arms, said he 
surrendered himself a prisoner on purpose to attend on his wounded captain, 
one of the most deserving officers in the army, and requested permission to wait 
upon him. ‘The wounded man could have had no better recommendation; | 
expressed my regret to see him hurt, gave him in charge of two of my people, 
who were ordered to convey him safely to the best hospital station within reach, 
and then, wishing him a speedy recovery, I hastened to follow my skirmish- 
ers. 

‘On the morning after the battle, [ had already forgot the names of the Sol- 

diers sent on this duty, but concluded, of course, that they had rejoined the bat- 
talion; when, however, we came to muster and found two men absent, for whom 
none of their comrades could account, I had concluded that they had been kilied, 
and returned them accordingly. Seven days afterwards, when we were en- 
camped near Schweinitz, the two dead men suddenly reappeared, and in high 
glee and with smiling faces again reported themselves. ‘ What, lads,’ I said, 
*have you risen from the dead!’ * The Lord preserve us; you sent us away 
with the wounded Frenchman, and we took good care of him as you desired.’ 
* What, then, have you done with him?’ ‘Why we found an empty waggon 
from the Ulk-mark, and haviog placed him in it, we conveyed him through by 
roads to Berlin as the best hospital station we could think of. We dressed bis 
wound at every rill and fountain we came to, and never lost sight of him 
till we got him fairly to the capital. And he rewarded us right handsomely 
for our troud.e.’ * And where, you blockheads, did you take him to at Berlin !’ 
1 inquired. ‘Oh, we took him to the commandant, with your compliments, 
saying you had sent his excelleney something new, a wounded Frenchman from 
Dennewitz.’ ‘And what was the commandant's answer 2’ was my next in- 
quiry, for that high functionary was not distinguished for great politeness. — 
* That we would rather not repeat,’ said the soldiers in their awkward way.— 
*Out with it, lads,’ I coutir ued, ‘I shall not be angry with you whatever he 
may have said.’ * ‘Well, then, since you order us,’ rejoined the boldest of these 
teliows, * he laughed Outright and inquired who you were, and when we ex- 
pressed some surprise at bis not knowing Lieutenant Kretchmere of ours, he 
desired us to give his bes: compliments to our lieutenant and hoped that he 
was only foolish and not altogether mad.’ 

‘ May fortune enable every good soldier to pass as pleasant a night afler a 
well-fought field as I passed afier the Battle of Dennewitz! We had followed 
the French tiil night set m, when, finding a thick wood in our front, we came 
to a halt. The artillery, having sent a tew shot rustling among the trees in the 
direction by which the French hadjretired, took tyeir departure: the hussars, 
after galloping forward some hundred yards, seeing not 


+ ng in the dark, fol- 
lowed the same example, leaving us, wearied and exhaus 


l as we were, to 





the care of Fortune, who treated us lar beterthan the most sanguine could 
have anticipated. “bem igh 

‘J eandidly confess that, surrounded by darkness, I knew not how to find 
my way, for during the pursuit the direction of our march had been complete- 


which were French and which Prussians. We were besides completely ex- 


stood. Near us were artillery-waggons, which the enemy had abandoned, 


and] ighted, and having then ordered the retreat to sound, | commenced sing- 


‘ Frenchmen, have ye learned to feel 
The {force and might of Prussian steel ?’ 


in which the whole of the party joined most cordially. 

‘ Attracted by the light of the portfires, a number of skirmishers, who, like 
ourselves, were straggling over the field, and too tired to seek through the 
darkness tor their respective corps joined our party, which soon amounted to 
nearly three hundred men and four ofiicers. ‘Thus suengthened we held a coun- 
cil, ot war which determined that our best plan was to remain quiet till morn- 
ing should throw light on our position. ‘Though an old fence furnished us 
with an abundance of fuel, there seemed little chance o f our finding means 
to still the cravings of hunger, which, now that excitement was allayed, be- 
came extremely troublesome , but, as the proverb says, ‘ when need is great- 
est help is nearest,’ and so it proved here. 

‘ Some stragglers ,attracted by the light of our fires, joined us at this very 
moment, driving before them a whole flock of sheep, which they had found on 
the field ; these were instantly slaughtered, all declaring that fortune, which 
had favoured us so far, would assuredly not let us want bread. And we were 
right again, for some of our men, in wandering about the field, reported that 
they had seen a number of waggons at no great distance. By the aidof our 
portfires they were immediately examined, and contained what hungry sol- 
diers may deem absolute treasures. The first were commissariat waggons 
that had belonged to the Saxons and were found to contain an ample supply 
ot bread, rice, biscuit, and brandy. 

‘ Shouts of joy hailed this splendid discovery, but did not satisfy our curi- 
osity, awaked by such brilliant success. On farther we found the hospital stores 
belonging to an Italian division, which had only a few days before arrived 
irom Alessandria : the medicine and'pill-boxes we gave to the wind, but turn- 
ed the blankets and coverlids to good account. Nor did fortune stop here, 
for with the baggage of Marshal Regnier’s corps, we found the marshal’s own 
sumpter-waggon, admirably stored with every thing that hungry gentlemen 
could require. Wine, liqueurs, spirits, pasties, cold meat, preserves, bread, 
biscuits, sugar, coffee, were all in abundance andof the very best quality ; the 
very plates and dishes were left for our service, the silver plate was alone 
wanting, and this, if not saved to his excellency, was atleast lostto us. 

‘ The revelry now commenced in good earnest, the soldiers had now abun- 
dance of every thing, though I took the precaution to deal out the brandy in 
moderate rations. For the officers and a party of volunteer Jagers, a‘cloth 
was spread on the grass, where, after an excelleut meal, we made the marshal’s 
wine circulate right freely ; we drank the king’s health with all the honours, 
then followed toasts in honour of our victoriouscommanders, mirthand jolli- 
ty growing every moment louder and louder. Nor were they out of pla ce : 
we had brought life and limb safely out ofa fiercely fought battle, had achiev- 
e1 a great and glorious victory, and now aiter the fiery exertions of the day. 
Fortune presented us with a banquet which rarely falls to the lot of martial 
men, and, most rarely of allat the close of a stern and stubborn fight. 

“ Our boisterous mirth and sparkling fire broughteven enemies to our vivou - 
acs, for a dozen of woxnded and half-starved Frenchmen, who had been conceal- 
ed about the field, came in and sued forrelief and provection. Nor did they 
sue in vain, victory had allayed all hostile feeling ; we fed the hungry, made 
beds and raized tents for the wounded ; but had next morning the grief to find 
that two ofthe latter had, notwithstanding our care, expired during the night. 
They had probably bled to death, as we had no means of properly band@ging 
their wounds. 

* Daylight found our Prussian party all safe after our re vel, though regret 
to say we had been very improvident ; we were evidently nearest the enemy 
and had so completely forgot our military calling and actual position, that we 
had not posted a single guard or sentinel to give the alarm in case of danger ! 
However fortunate, two victories had still left us very young soldiers. With 
the earliest dawn came staff-ofticers, who pointed out to the stragglers and de- 
tached parties the position of their respective corps. Of the French nothing 
more was to be seen ; but even our army had fallen into great confusion, and 
on the morning after the battle the head quarters of General ‘T'auenzien’s divi- 
sion, which had fought on the extreme left, found itself behind General Bors- 
tell’s brigade, which formed the farthest right! The aspect of the battle-field 
was even more appalling than it had been on the evening before. Here stood 
guns, there lay broken and plundered-out wagons, maimed horses were limping 
about in all directions, others, though frighfully mutiiared, were still striving 
to grase, wounded soldiers of every nation ye t covered the field , imploring aiu, 
many of them imploring death; and the slain now stripped, disp layed their 
disigured, torn, and lacerated bodies in naked aod frigh‘ful hideousness ; it 
was a sightto make theve ry heart sick, 

“ The battle of Dennewitz following so soon on the victory of Gross Beeren 
gave us not only confidence, the most essential quality that soldiers can bring 
into the field, but supplied many of our wants also. None of our officers had 
baggage horses ; soine, indeed, had little baggage to carry, and here we found 
a good supply of both ; and for my own part, the blankets taken out of the 
Alessandria hospital waggon, served me to the very end of the war. Nor was 
this all, our band had hitherto consisted only of a few town musicians, whom 
we had brought from home along with us; but 1M the battle we had 
taken nearly a whole Saxon battaiion, and their very fine band volunteered to 
Join our regimen:, rather than undertake a jouroey to Siberia.” 





THALBERG AND THE TAILOR 


There is nothing like going abroad to learn what is doing athome. A 
light and amusing Parisian journal has, within these few days, diverted its 
readers by the following London anecdote .— 

On the important occasion of his last journey to London, it happened that 
our (?) celebrated pianiste, Thalberg, wished to change his usual quarters in 
that city fora more coavenient lodging. Having heard of a certain tailor who 
let furnished apartments he, one morning, accompanied by his wife, went to 
his house, and after having been shown several, finally fixed on one, which 
he engaged. The terms being agreed upon, Thalberg announced his inten- 
tion of sleeping there that same night. He accordingly gave his name and 
references to his future landlord, and departed to preoare everything for moy- 
ing. 

The tailor saw on the card given the name of THALBERG. He stared 
off instantly to the persons to whom he had been referred, and learned that his 
new lodger was a pianoforte player. 

‘A musician!’ cried he; ‘ dreadful. My -ooms were rever intended tor peo- 
ple of that class.’ 

That same evening, about nine o’elock, Thalberg knocked at the door of 
his proposed lodging, and atier considerable delay, was treated to the sight of 
a head with a cotton nightcap which protruded itself from an upper window. 

© Who’s there ?” 

‘I come to take possession of my rooms.’ 

‘Qh, it’s you, is it? Allow me to inform you that you do not lodge here, 
Mr—Thalberg. Idon’t want any musician here.’ 

‘What do you mean by musician? I am Thalberg. 

‘I know who and what youare. You area pianoforte player, and your 
wife is the daughter of a great big man—a singer—a comic singer; but I tell 
you again, you don’t lodge here, Mr—Thalberg,’ and down went the window. 

Poor Thalberg was compelled to find an asylum for the night where he 
could, and the next morning he most indignantly related the whole affair to 
several of his friends, who, like true triends—laughed at him. Having dona 
which, they scon settled that something else was to be done ; and that, too, 
they did like true friends. 

Order upon order came to the delighted tailor for ‘ goods in his way of trade,’ 
—coats, waistcoats, and—in short, every description of garment, was imme- 
diately to be sent to the customers, who now poured in upon 4im directions to 
make articles, every one of which, when completed, ‘ was returned on hand.’ 
These were his daylight amusements. For his nightly recreations he was : 
awakened out of his first sleep by a Musical Charivari, immediately under his 
window, proceeding as it would seem from some unearthly source ; for when 
he jumped out of bed and threw open his window, no one was to be seen, 
For all this appalling din he was indebted to that extraordinary performer, 
Vivier, who took this method of revenging the cause of his brother artist. 
Thalberg, until he nearly drove the little tailor Horn-mad : 

His tormentors, however, were not satisfied with wreaking upon him such 
comparatively harmiess vengeance. Letters, announcing his failure in busi- 
ness, and consequent bankruptcy, were sedulously forwarded to all those to 
whom he was indebted, and to others who knew him not; the return of which 
latier through the postoftice first apprised him of this hew and somewhat too 
severe reprisal. Under the last infliction, he fell ill, and three physicians 
were, atthe date of the atest accounts, standing at his hed-side, ~ 

The above somewhat free, but inno way exaggerated translation of our 
Gallic contemporary’s little anecdote we have judged it apropos to give; 
but the ¢ neluding st ntence is too essentially French to admit of its being 

Stes samA 


faithfuily rendered in any other tongue. This it is:—Peut-etre ces petites 
na }? ‘ 1] } aii] 


? 


and bivouacs, were now cast away ip all haste; with a view, no doubt, of | ly lost. Watch-fires were seen in all quarters, but it was impossible to tell 





vances d’artistes eussent-elles pu etre de meilleur gout, surtout la derniere: 





mais nous sommes historien et non juge. Sans doute, a Paris, on eut fait les 
choses plus ingenieusement; mais, pour un public anglais, il n’en faut, pas 


davantage.'—London Press. 








MRS. BUTLER’S POEMS. 
From the London Atheneum. 


Poems. By Frances Anne Butler. Philadelphia, Penington: London, Wi- 
ley & Putnam. 

We have before given our decided opinion of Mrs. Butler’s genius as a 
poet (Nos 229 & 494)—that opinion at first cautiously expressed, but on fur- 
ther evidence, strongly pronounced. There is a masculine strength and vig- 
our’ in her verses,not a little remarkable in an age when men are proud to write 
effem jnately, so delicately do they go, and so softly do they tread, like the 
Hebrew ladies of old, when they aflect the poetic character. Many are the 
smooth meaningless verses that are published ; few that are rough and bristling 
with significance. An excessive polish has planed away the distinction be- 
tween the strong and weak; and they both almost uniformly approach us in 
the same guarded and careful manner, as if they were afraid that nature 
should make herself seen or heard. Nothing that Mrs. Butler has written is 
chargeable with this fauli—she and Joanna Baillie have stood aloof from this 

trifling tendency—and, having studied undersevere masters in the poetic art, 
have presented us with some stern efforts of hard thinkingand robust feelings, 
which have occasionaly startled the white-gloved critic of the modern school 
of maudlin winstrelsy, and alarmed not a few of its embers with the re- 
apparition of that sounder and healthier taste which made joyous the elder 
s. 

The poems before us are lyrical, descriptive, and didactic, with some few 
sonnets ; but are all alike distinguished by an earnestness of purpose and ener- 
gy ofstyle. The following stanzas are pertect in their way ; — 


Oh ! turn those eyes away from me! 
Though sweet, yet fearful are their rays; 
And though they beam so tenderly, 
I feel | tremble ’neath the gaze 


Oh, turn those eyes away ! for though 
To meet their glance 1 may not dare, 
1 know their light is on my brow, 
By the warm blood that mantles there. 
Nor are the following blank verses deficient in merit :— 
A Wish, 
Oh ! that | were a fairy sprite to wander 
In forest paths, o’erarched with oak and beech : 
Where the sun’s yellow light, in slanting rays, 
Sleeps on the dewy moss: whattimethe breath 
Of early morn stirs the white hawthorn boughs, 
And fill the air with showers of snowy blossoms, 
Or lie at sunset ’mid the purple heather, 
Listening the silver music that rings out 
From the pale mountain bells, swayed by the wind. 
Or sit in rocky clefts above the sea, 
While one by one the evening stars shone forth 
Among the gathering clouds, that strew the heavens 
Like floating purple wreaths of mournful nightshade! 
Take now a specimen more tender in its tone and sentiment :— 
On a Forget Me Not,—Broug ht trom Switzerland. 
Flower of the mountain! by the wanderer’s hard 
Robbed of thy beauty’s short-lived sunny day; 
Didst thou but blow to gem the stranger’s way, 
And bloom, to wither in the stranger’s land ! 
Hueless and scentless as thou art, 
How much that stirs the memory, 
How much, much more, that thrills the heart, 
‘Thou faded thing, yet lives in thee! 


Where is thy beauty ? in the grassy blade, 

There lives more fragrance, and more freshness now: 
Yet oh! not all the flowers that bloom and fade, 

Are half so dear to memory’s eye as thou. 

The dew that on the mountain lies, 
‘The breeze that o’er the mountain sighs, 
Thy parent stem will nurse and nourish ; 
But thou—not e’en those sunny eyes 
As bright, as blue, as thine own skies, 
Thou taded thing! can make thee flourish. 
Our next selection is a poem full of fancy, with a sweet under-current of 
feeling: 
On a Musical Boz. 
Poor little sprite! in that dark, narrow cell 

Caged by the law of man's resistless might! 
With thy sweet, liquid notes, by some strong spell, 

Compelled to minister to his delight. 

Whence, what art thou? art thou a fairy wight 

Caught sleeping in some lily’s snowy bell, 
Where thou hadst crept, to rock in the moonlight, 

And drink the starry dew drops as they fell? 
Say, dost thou think, sometimes when thou art singing, 

Of thy wild haunt upon the mountain’s brow, 
Where thou were wont to list the heath-bells ringing, 

And sail upon the sunset’s amber glow? 

When thou art weary of thy oft-told theme, 

Say, dost thou think of the clear pebbly stream, 
Upon whose mossy bank thy fellows play ? 
Dancing in circles by the moon’s soft beam, 
Hiding in blossoms from the sun’s fierce gleam, 

Whilst thou, in darkness, sing’st thy life away. 
And canst thou feel when the spring-time returns, 

Filling the earth with fragrance and with glee ; 
When in the wide creation nothing mourns, _ 

Of all that lives, save that which is not tree? — 
Oh! if thou couldst, and we could hear thy pray’r, 

How would thy litile voice beseeching cry, | 
For one short draught of the sweet morning alr, 

For one short glimpse of the clear azure sky! 
Perchance thou sing’st in hopes thou shalt be tree, 

Sweetly and patently thy task fulfilling; 

While thy sad thoughts are wandering with the bee, 

To every bud with honey dew distilling. — 

That hope is vain: for even couldst thou wing 

Thy homeward flight back to the greenwood gay, 
Thou’dst be a shunn’d anda forsaken thing, 

*Mongst the companions of thy happier day. 

For fairy sprites, like many other creatures, 
Bear fleeting memories, that come and go ; 
Nor can they oit recall familiar features, 
$y absence touched, or clouded o’er with wo. 
Then rest content with sorrow; for there be 
Many that must that lesson learn with thee: 
And still thy wild notes warble cheerfully, 
Till, when thy tiny voice begins to fail, 
For thy lost bliss sing but one parting wail, 
Poor little sprite! and then sleep peacefully! 
The following “ Fragment” 1s very beautiful : 
Walking by moonlight on the golden margin 
That binds the silver sea, I fell to thinking 
Of all the wild imaginings that man 
Hath peopled heaven, and earth, and ocean with 
Making fair nature’s solitary haunts 
Alive with beings, beautiful and fearful. 
And as the chain of thought grew link by link, 
It seemed, as tho’ the midnight heavens waxed brighter, 
The stars gazed fix’dly with their golden « yes, 
And a strange light played o’er each sleeping billow, 
That laid its head upon the sandy beach, 
Anon there came along the rocky shore 
A far-off sound of sweetest minstrelsy. 
From no one point of heaven, or earth, it came 
3ut under, over, and abuut it breathed; 
Filling my soul with thrilling, feartul, pleasure. 
It swelled, asthough berne on the floating wings 
Of the midsummer breeze; it died away 
Towards heaven, as though it sank into the clouds, 


That one by one melted like flakes of snow 

In the moonbeams. ‘Then came a rushing sound, 
Like countless wings of bees, or butterflies 

And sud lenly, as far aseye mighi View, 

The coast was peopled with a world ot elves 
Who in fantastic ringlets danced around 
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With antic gestures, and wild beckoning motion, 
Aimed atthe moon. White was their snowy vesture, 
And shining as the Alps, when thatthe sun 

Gems their pale robes withdiamonds. On their heads 
Were wreaths of crimson and of yellow fox-glove. 
They were all fair, and light as dreams; anon | 

The dance broke off ; and sailing through the air, 
Some one way, and some other, they did each 

Alight upon some waving branch, or flower, 

That garlanded the rucks upon the shore. 

One, chiefly, did 1 mark; one tiny sprite, 

Who crept into an orange flower-bell, 

And there lay nestling, whilst his eager lips 

Drank from its virgin chalice the night dew, 

That glistened, like a pearl, in its white bosom. 


A piece called a sonnet, but only to be called such by concession, has a 
strange and taking violence :— 


Away, away! bear me away,away, | 
Into the boundless void, thou mighty wind! 
That rushest on thy midnight way, . 
Andleav’st this weary world, far, far behind! 
Away, away! bear me away, away, 

To the wide strandless deep, . 

Ye headlong waters ! whose mad eddies leap 
From the pollution of your bed of clay. 
Away, away! bear me away, away, 

Into the fountains of eternal light, 

Ye rosy clouds! that to my longing sight, 
Seem melting in the sun’s devouring ray ! 
Away! away! oh, for some mighty blast, 
To sweep this loathsome life into the past! 


There is another sonnet which speaks trampet-tongued to young ambition : 


Thou poisonous laurel leaf, that in the soil 
Of life, which Iam doom’d to till full sore, 
Spring’st like a noisome weed! | do not toil 
For thee, and yet thou still com’st darkening o’er 
My plot of earth with thy unwelcome shade. 
Thou nightshade of the soul, beneath whose boughs 


All fair and gentle buds hang withering. 
Why hast thou wreath’d thyself around my brows, 

Casting from thence the blossoms of my spring, 
Breathing on youth’s sweet roses till they tade ? 

Alas! thou art an evil weed of wo, 
Watered with tears and watch’d with sleepless care, 
Seldom doth envy thy green glories spare ; 

And yet men covet thee—ah, wherefore do they so? 


Mrs. Butler, however, is indebted for much of her vigour to her early 
sources of inspiration. ‘These she confesses in a poem entitled 
A Promise. 
By the pure spring, whose haunted waters flow 
Thro’ thy sequester’d dell unto the sea, 
At sunny noon, I will appear to thee: 
Not troubling the still fount with drops of wo, 
As when [| last took leave of it, and thee, 
3ut gazing up at thee with tranquil brow, 
And eyes full of life’s early happiness, 
Of strength, of hope, of joy, and tenderness. 
Beneath the shadowy tree, where thou and I 
Were wont to sit, studying the harmony 
Of gentle Shakspeare, and of Milton high, 
At sunny noon | will be heard by thee; 
Not sobbing forth each oft-repeated sound, 
As when I last falter’d them o’er to thee, 
But uttering them in the air around, 
With youth’s clear, laughing voice of melody. 
On the wild shore of the eternal deep, 
Where we have stood so oft, and stood so long 
Watching the mighty water’s conquering sweep, 
And listening to their load triumphant song. 
At sunny noon, dearest! I'll be with thee: 
Not as when last I linger’d on the strand, 
Tracing our names on the inconstant sand, 
Sut in each bright thing that around shell be: 
My voice shall call thee from the ocean’s breast, 
Thou'lt see my hair in its bright, showery crest, 
In its dark, rocky depths, thou’lt see my eyes, 
My form shall be the light cloud in the skies, 
My spirit shail be with thee, warm and bright, 
And flood thee o’er with love, and life, and light. 
We have another “ Promise,” which speaks more painfully :— 
in the dark, lonely night, 
Whea sleep and silence keep their watch o’er men; 
False love! in thy despite, 
I will be with thee then, 
When in the world of dreams thy spirit strays, 
Seeking, in vain, the peace it finds not here, 
Thou shalt be led back to thine early days 
Of lite and love, and I will meet thee there. 
il come to thee, with the bright, sunny brow, 
That was hope’s throne before I met thee ; 
And then I'll show thee how ’tis furrowed now, 
sy the untimely age of misery. 
I'll speak to thee, in the fond, joyous tone, 
That wooed thee still with love’s impassioned spell ; 
And then I’ll teach thee how I’ve learnt to moan, 
Since last upon thine ear its accents fell. 
{’ll come to thee in ail youth’s brightest power, 
AAs on the day thy iaith was plighted, 
And then I’|ltell thee weary hour by hour, 
How that spring’s early promise has been blighted. 
I'll tell thee ot the long, long dreary years, 
That have passed o’er me hopeless, objectless ; 
My loathsome days, my nights of burning tears, 
My wild despair, my utter loneliness, 
My heart-sick dreams upon my feverish bed, 
My fearful longing to de with the dead ; 
In the dark lonely night, 
When sleep and silence keep their watch o’er men; 
False love! in thy despite, 
We two shall meet again! 
Our next extract is named ‘The Vision of Life,’ a noble lyric :— 
Death and I. 
On a hill so high 
Stood side by side : 
And we saw below, 
Running to and fro, 
All things that be in the world so wide. 


Ten thousand cries 
From the gult did rise. 
Wiha wild discordant sound: 
Laughter and wailing, 
Prayer and railing, 
As the ball spun round and round, 
And over all 
Hung a floating pall 
Of dark and gory veils 
’ Tis the blood ot years, 
And the sighs and tears, 
Whichthis noisome marsh exhales. 


Ali this did seem 
Like a fearful dream, 

Till Death cried witha joytul ery 
* Look down! look down! ~ 
[t is all mine own, 

Here comes life’s pageant by !” 
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Soft lute and viol, trumpet-blast aad gong. 

They came along, and still they came alone! 
Thousands, and tens of thousands, all that eer 
Peopled the earth, or plough’d th’ untathomed deen 
All that now breathe the universal! air, 

And ail that in the womb of Time vetslee p 


Before this mighty host of woman came, 
With hurried teet, and oft averted head ; 

With accursed light 

Her eyes were bright, 
And with inviting hand them on she beckoned. 
Her followed close, with wild acclaim 
Her servants three. Lust, with his eyes of fire 
And burning lips, that tremble with desire, 
Pale sunken check :—and as he stager’d by, 
The trumpet-blast was hush’d and there arose 
A melting strain of such soft melody, 
As breath’d into the soul love’s ecsiasies and woes. 


Loudly again the trumpet smote the air, 
The double drum did roll, and to the sky 
Bay’d War’s blood-hounds, the deep artillery ; 
And Glory, 
With feet all gory, 
And dazzling eyes, rush’d by, 
Waving a flashing sword and laurel wreath, 
The pang, and the inheritance of death. 


He pass’d like lightning—then ceased every sound 
Of war triumphant, and of love’s sweet song, 
And all was silent.—Creeping slow along, 

With eager eyes, that wandered round and round, 
Wild, haggard mien, and meagre, wasted frame, 
Pow’d to the earth, pale, starving Av’rice came; 
Clutching with palsied hands his golden god, 
And tottering in the path the vthers tred. 


These, one by one, 

Came, and were gone : 
And after them follow’d the ceaseiess stream 
Of worshippers, who with mad shuut and scream, 
Unhallow'd toil, and more unhalluw’d mirth, 
Follow their mistress, Pleasure, through the earth. 
Death’s eyeless sockets glar’d upon them all, 
And many in the train were seen to fall, 
Livid and cold, beneath his empty gaze ; 
But not for this was stay’d the mighty throng, 
Nor ceased the warlike clank, or wanton lays, 
But still they rush’d—along—along—along ! 


Are not these lines “ ‘To the Nighingale,’ of the right sort '— 


How passing sad! Listen, it sings again! 
Art thou a spirit, thet, amongst the boughs, 
The livelong day does chaunt that wondrous strain, 
Making wan Dian stoop her silver brows 
Out of the clouds to hear thee ? Who shall say, 
Thou lone one! that thy melody is gay! 
Let him come listen now to that one note, 
That thou art povring c’er and o'er again 
Thro’ the sweet echoes of thy mellow throat, 
With such a sobbing sound of deep, deep pain. 
I prithee cease thy song! for from my heart 
Thou hast made memory’s bitter waters start, 
And filled my weary eyes with the soul's rain. 
We may, perhaps, return to this volume, which has but just reached us, for 
some further extracts. 





From the United Service Magazine. 
THE BATTLE OF SAN JACINTO. 
BY ONE WHO FOUGHT IN IT. 

On the 19th day of April,1835, a courier crossed over from Virginia Ferry 
to Galveston Island, (then without sign of town, and only having the sick, in- 
firm, and women and children uponit, in addition to the members of the gov- 
ernment, fled here for protection against the invading furces of Santa Anna,) 
and informed us that General Samuel Houston, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Forces of the Republic of Texas, with a force, much short of eight hundred 
men, was in full retreat before the three invading divisions of the Mexican 
Republic. From San Antonio de Bexar, the President, after deeds of blood, * 
which must for ever taint and disgrace his name, sent a requisition to Hous- 
ton tosurrender. The reply of the General was laconic, but firm and expres- 
sive. ‘ True, Sir, you have succeeded in killing some of our brave men, but 
the Texans are not yet whipped.’ On receiving this answer, Santa Anna 
marched out of Bexar towards the Brazos, where he divided his troops into 
three divisions, giving the command of the left wing to General Vicente Fi- 
lisola, who marched onto Washington to disperse the convention, while Gen- 
eral Cos commanded the right, and Santa Anna the centre, with whichhe 
had crossed the Brazos, in pursuit of Houston, retreaiing, with the twofold 
object of separating the Mexican forces, and giving a chance of being him- 
self reinforced. 

The courier brought further intelligence, that General Sam. Houston was 
determined to fight Santa Anna at any odds—the force on each side was now 
800 to 4000—but would contrive to put off the final contest in order that some 
slight reintorcement might have a chance of arriving, as weldjas ammunition, 
of which the T'exan army was most particularly in need, 

On the island were nine men capable ot bearing arms, including myself, 
and of these I reveived the command from Presi¢ent Burnet, with crders to 
join the main body with all possible dispatch. Never were orders more cheer- 
fully obeyed. Accordingly, providing ourselves with arms, ammunition, and 
one day’s provisions, we manned an eight-oar cutter; and in two hours after 
the arrival of the courier, were on the Bay of Galveston, my eight companions 
bending stoutly the aspen oasr, and IJ in the stern-sheets steering. We were 
all full ofanxiety and hope, anxious not to be too late, full of the hope of vic- 
lory,—a hope that was the more flattering and important, when the fearful 
state of the country at that present moment was considered, Texas for 
some iime past had been but one battle-field, hundreds of our best colonists 
and volunteers had fallen, not in fair fight, but in cold blood; Fannin, Crock- 
ett—poor old David Crockett, Colonel Bowie, and hundreds of slaughtered 
victims, cried vengeance from their tombs: as much from this, as from any 
other feeling, were we anxious to meet Santa Anna in the field, Every fam- 
ily was packing up with the intention of leaving for ever; the western set- 


Norte to the Riodel Trinidad, all was in the hands of the enemy, whose vet- 
eran hordes threatened destruction and annihilation to our raw, undisciplined 
volunteers, In a word, Texas appeared on its last legs. A decisive battle 
was alone wanting torenew hope, or shut it out for ever. 

Travelling all that night across Galvaston Bay, the next morning at dawn 
we reached the spot wherethe San Jacinto and Butfalo Bayou are joined pre - 
vious to their being lost in the bay. Here, to our inexpressible joy, we found 
the main force under General Sam. Houston, encamped in some timber half 
amile from tynch’s Ferry, engaged in slaughtering beeves, having been 
several days without proper refreshment. Houston, after a forced march of 
fifty miles, which was efiected in two days and a half—in the prairie in April 
this was tremendous jabour—had reached opposite Harrisburg on the west 
bank of Buffalo Bayou on the 18th. when a Mexican courier, captured by 
Erastus Smith (from being sligh'ly affected in bis hearing, called Deaf Smith,) 
a Texan scout, who, by his courage, acuteness, and activity, has rendered 
important services to his{fellow-citizens, put Hlouston in possession of despatch- 
es irom Filisola, showiag the enemy’s position, plans, and movements. It 
was also learned, through the same source, but subsequently, that General 
Santa Anna, with one division of his choice troops, had marched in the di. 
rection of Lynch’s Ferry on the San Jacinto, burning the miserable little town 
of Harrisburg, on the west bank of Butivlo Bayou, as he passed down. On 
the receipt of this intelligence, Houston ordered the army to be in readiness to 
march early next morning. The main body crossed over Buffalo Bayou, 
below Harrisburg, on the morning of the 19th, having left the baggage, the 
sick, anda sufficient camp-guard in the rear, in order that nothing might 
hamper them, and prevent an engagement with the enemy on their attempting 
to cross Lynch’s Ferry. Of course a passage across the swollen stream was 
not effected without considerable difficulty ; but once over, the march was 
continued through the day and night, one very brief halt being made towards 
the morning of the 20th, in the prairie, withoutany refreshment. Atdaylight, 








* I wiil not here mention more than one, an historical fact. ‘About tour 
hundred Texan prisoners, including those of Ward’s detachment. were at the 
fort of Goliad, when General Santa Anna ordered their execution. On the 
morning of the 27th March, these prisoners, (en donde habian capitulado, says 
Urrea, in his dispatch,) with the exception of two or three medical men, who 
were retained to aid the Mexican wounded, and some privates employed as 
labourers, were marched out of the fort, ostensibly for the purpose of driving 
in beeves. They were divided into sections, and each section was under the 
escort of a strong Mexican guard. After proceeding about three hundred 


vards, they w ere ordered to halt and throw off their blankets and knapsacks. 
Before they had time to obey the order, a fire of musketry was opened upon 
them, and what the bullets left unfinished, the sabres of the cavalry compleied. 
A very few, who were uninjured by the first fire, leaped in a fence of brush- 
wood, concealed themselves in a thicket, and succeeded in rejoining their 


countrymen beyond the Colorado,’ 








ers were to a man driven into Eastern Texas; from the Rio Grande del’ 


the onward course was resumed; and after a short progress, the scouts of the 
enemy were encountered by the Texan scouts, and information gained to the 
effect, that General Santa Anna was at New Washington, and would that 
day take up the line of march for Anahuac, crossing Lynch’s Ferry. This 
the Texans wished above al] to prevent, as then Eastern Texas would be at 
his mercy. 

Meanwhile Saista Anna, as it appears from his own subsequent despatches, 
equally eager to bring the contest to a decisive issue, sent out on the morning 
of the 19th, Capt. Barragan, withsome dragoons, to a pointon the Lynchburg 
road, three leagues distant trom New Washingten, to ascertain the exact 
position of Houston. 

On the morning of the 20th, Santa Anna received intelligence that the 
enemy had just reached Lynchburg, thus rendering a defeat of the Texans 
necessary, to enable him to gain Anahuac. A march was therefore order- 
ed, and the news, according to the Mexican General, ‘heard with the great- 
est joy by all the individuals of my corps.’ Such was the state of things 
when we arrived; and though so few in numbers, nine rifles were no mean 
acquisition, and six kegs ot powder, which we brought, very serviceable to 
the artillery company. Immediately on my landing, I repaired to the Gen- 
eral’s tent, and delivering my despatches, luoked around me to observe our 
position. A scene singulariy wild and picturesque presented itself to my 
view. Around some twenty or thirty camp-fires stood as many groups of 
men, English, Irish, Scotch, French, Germans, Italians, Poles, Yankees, 
Mexicans, &c., all unwashed, unshaven, for months, their long hair, beard 
and mustachoes, ragged and mattec, their clothes in tatters, and plastered with 
mud; in a word, a more savage band could scarcely have been assembled ; 
and yet many—most indeed, were gentlemen, owners of large estates, dis- 
tinguished some for oratory, some for science, and some tor medical talent, 
many would have, and had graced the drawing-room. But here, oppressed 
and trampled on, their homes made desolate, their wives and children driven 
from the fair habitations which were rising inthe wilderness, all had turned 
out, determined, evendesperate, todefend their country, and avenge the Alamo, 
Tampico, and other horrible atrocities. ‘Their guns of every size and shape, 
rifles without bayonets, no two perhaps of the same calibre, a few muskets, 
some with, some also without bayonets, were piled at hand, and each man 
was striving to warm a piece of meat for his morning meal. The position 
occupied by Houston was excellent, when the value of trees to bush-fighters 
is considered, having in our rear a long belt of timber, which skitted the 
Bayou, before us the prairie dotted with islands of wood, with here and there 
a gentle eminence. 

Just as my eye had taken in all the details of the scene, and many local 
advantages had been examined, the advanced guard of the Mexican army 
came in sight, having marched from Clopper’s point, their last encampment, 
In an instant all flew to arms, and preparations were made to receive them 
with all due honour. Each of our companies formed rapidly under cover of 
the wood. and stood still awaiting orders. 

Santa Anna, meanwhile, took up a position with his infantry and artiller, 
in the centre, occupying an island of timber, his cavalry covering the left flan 
The artillery consisting of ‘ one double tortified medium brass 12-pounder*’ 
then opened on our encampment. A column of infantry also advanced in gal- 
lant style, looking exceedingly grand in the picturesque costume of Mexican 
soldiers, with the intention of charging our lines, but were repulsed by a dis- 
charge of grape and carister trom our artillery, consisting of two 6-poundeis, 
the only cannon we had, and for which we were indebted to the liberality of 
the citizens of Cincinnati, in Ohio. The artillery were ably seconded by a 
charge of our cavalry, supported by four-and-twenty picked riflemen, before 
whose deadly fire the Mexican column retreated precipitately, carrying off 
their dead and wounded. ‘To this superiority, vast and incomparable, in rifle 
practice, has always been owing the apparently incredible disproportion of 
casualties during this war. The enemy, meantime, bad thrown in a detach- 
ment into a piece ot timber within rifle-shot of the left wing of our army, 
where { was posted with my company, and here a warm discharge of small 
arms took place, without, however, any very serious effect. I waited impa- 
tientty for the signal for close engagement, but it was not given. Santa Anna 
evidently wished to draw us into the open prairie, where the tried discipline 
of his old soldiers, veterans, who had served in every revolutionary contest, 
would avail him much, but such were not the views of ‘old Sam,’ as our 
general was familiarly called. Discovering that we were not to be drawn in- 
to a pitched battle-field, and that he must attack us, if at all, firmly entrench- 
ed on the skirt of the wood, Santa Anna drew off about one thousand yards’ 
distance, took up a position on the bank of the San Jacinto, and commenced 
fortifications on an eminence, with abundance of water in his view,a thick 
wood on his right, and plain on his left. While he was executing this move- 
ment, our artillery kept upa constant fire, doing much damage, and, in par- 
ticular, wounding, as is learnt from Santa Anna’s very egotistical despatch 
to his own Governmnent, one Captain Fernando Urriza. 

A brief cessation now ensued, when our cavalry, in number eigh y-ve, 
under the special command of Colonel Sherman, marched out for the purpose 
of reconnoitering the enemy, and attacked the escort of the military President 
of Mexico, which was posied on the left, causing it to fall back and wounding 
adragoon. While advancing, cur gallant little corps received a volley trom 
the enemy’s infantry, and after a sharp rencontre with the cavalry, and two 
companies ol cazadores, in which our men acted extremely well against a 
great disparity of numbers, and performed several daring acts of chivalry, 
they retired in good order, having had two men severely wounded, and sever- 
al horses killed under them. One incident, which I remarked, while leading 
on my own little company to support the cavalry in case of need, was much 
talked of atlerwards. Mirabeau B. Lamar, then a private volunteer—atter- 
wards President of the republic—was leit, during a furious charge and sub- 
sequent retreat, in the rear of his companions, between whom and himself 
were a detachment of Mexican cavalry. Droppizg his carbine to his side, 
and drawing his heavy dragoon sword, Lamar daeained not to be made a 
prisoner, waved it over his head, and alone dashed headlong into the midst of 
the startled Mexicans, cutting to the right and leii, and in the end, despite 
every effort to kill or capture him, regaining his companions. Meanwhile, 
Lieut.-Colonel Millard had led on one party of infantry, and Colonel Burle- 
son another with the artillery, to cover the retreat of the cavalry, under strict 
injunctions not to be led into a general engagement, a very wise precaution 
considering the fatigue and starvation so recently undergone. ‘The Mexicans 
drawing off ,we fell back in good order to our encampment about sunset, and 
the army took rest and food, ior several days having been most scantily sup- 
plied with either; engaged in forced marches, exposed to excessively heavy 
rains in the swampy prairie, and the additional inconvenience of extremely 
bad roads, badly supplied with rations and clothing, beef without bread or 
salt forming their sole support for a long period ; many barefooted, and none 
with a change of clothing. What wonder, then, that General Houston was 
desirous of giving as much rest and repose as possible before the final engage- 
ment! It was an unfortunate necessity, however, giving Santa Anna time to 
gain reinforcements. ‘The enemy, meantime, extended the right flank of their 
infantry, composed of three companies, so as to occupy the extreme point oia 
skirt of timber on the bank of the San Jacinto; and secured the left by a para- 
pet or fortification about five feet high, constructed of packs and baggage, 
protected by the cavalry and a column of select companies (de preferencia) un- 
ner the orders of Lieut.-Colonel Santiago Luelmo, which composed the 
Mexican reserve. In the centre of the breastwork wasan opening, where was 
placed their artillery, and in the centre of the line the permanent battalion of 
Matamoros formed their corps de bataille, An army double our numbers for- 
tifying against us! 

About eight the next morning, being the 2istof April, | commanded asmall 
body of observation, on our extreme right, when | saw advancing from the 
direction of Harrisburg, a dense column of men. 1 immediately summoned 
the General, who was soon at my side, and we had the satisfaction of witnes- 
sing the entrance into the enemy's camp of 500 choice troops under the coin- 
mand of General Cos, increasing the efiective force of Santa Anna to upwards 
of 1900 men, whilst our aggregate foree for the field numbered 784! I ex- 
pressed my repret that the enemy should thus be reinforced, and my fears that 
Siesma and Filisola would arrive and make up 4000 men. Houston’s reply 
was, ‘ My men have sufiered three weeks of the most frightful fatigue and 
starvation. J'wenty-four hours’ rest will better enable them to fight 4000 
than they would have fought 400 last night or this morning.” ‘This was quite 
true, and yet it seemed a pily, ina military point of view, to see 500 picked 
men added toan already largely overwhelming force. I am aware that San- 
ta Anna, in his report to his own Government, gives another version, but ihe 
result explains and excuses the prevarication and the motive. While em- 
phatically denying the truth of bis statement from positive knowledge, and the 
assertion of General Cos, that these were the picked men of the army, we yet 
give the Mexican President’s account, as published by that chivalric detend- 
er of the various atrocities of the Napoleon of the West, ‘Doran Mail- 
lard, Esq , Barrister of Law of Texas.’ 

‘On the 2ist, at 9 o’clock in the morning, General Cos arrived with 400 
men belonging to the battalions of Aldama, Guerrero, Toluca, and Guada- 
laxara, having left 100 men under the orders of Col. Mariano Garcio, with their 
| loads in a swampy place, near Harrisburg ; and these never joincd me. [then 
saw that my orders had been contravened, for I had asked 500 select infantry, 
and they sent me raw recruits who had joined the army at St. Louis Potosi 
and Saltillo. I was highly displeased with this act of disokedience, and look- 
ed upon the reinforcement as trifling (whereas [ had, before ils arrival, enter- 
tained well-founded hopes of gaining some decided advantage W ith the new suc- 
cour which was to have given me the superiority of numbers. I disposed my- 

* So says General Houston’s report; my impression is, that it was a nine- 
pounder, ; sO 
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self, however, to take the advantage of the favourable disposition which I per- 
ceived in our soldiers on the arrival of General Cos; but the latter represented 
to me, that having made a forced march in order to reach my camp early, his 
troops had neither eaten nor slept during twenty-four hours, (six hours was the 
truth,) snd that whilst the loads were coming in, it was indispensable to grant 
some refreshments to the soldiers. I consented to it, in order to keep watch 
ever the enemy; and to protect the loads which were on the road, I posted my 
escort in a favourable place, reinforcing it with thirty.two infantry, mounted 
on officers’ horses. Hardly one hour had elapsed since that operation, when 
General Cos begged me in the name of Don Miguel Aguire, the commander 
of the escort, that I would permit his soldiers to water their horses, which had 
not drank for twenty-four hours, and Jet the men take some refreshments.— 
Being moved by the pitiable tone in which this request was made, | consented, 
commanding, at the time, that Aguire and his men should return to occupy 
their position as soon 45 they should have satisfied their necessities; and his 
disobedience to this order concurred in favour of the enemy. Feeling myself 
exceedingly fatigued from having spent the whole morning on horseback, and 
the preceding night without sleep, 1 lay down under the shade of some trees, 
while the soldiers were preparing their meal. Calling General Castrillon, who 
acted as Major-General, I recommended him to be watchful, and to give me 
notice of the enemy, and also to inform me when the repast of the soldiers 
would be over, because it was urgent to act in a decisive manner.’ ’ 

The blame is here unspariugly lavished, but with littie credit, in my opinion, 
to Santa Anva. However, to continue my story. About half-past three o’- 
clock in the afternoon General Houston gave orders for the officers of the 
Texan army to parade their respective com is, having inthe mean time 
despatched a little party to destroy a bridge, the only one communicating with 
the Brazos, and thus cut off all possibility of escape should the enemy be van- 
quished. And yet Santa Anna says this bridge was destroyed by the Texans 
to retard his pursuit, when he crossed it on the previous day entire! The gal- 
Jant little army paraded with alacrity and spirit, all impatient for the contest. 
Rest atid food had dune Wonders; each man felt able for two or three Mexi- 
cans, and loudly declared his feeling. Their great inferiority in numbers,— 
less than one-half,—appeared only to increase their enth and confidence, 
and render them more anxious to begin. ‘Remember Crocket,’ said some bo- 
gom-friend of the murdered hunter. * Recollect Fannin,’ whispered some an- 
cien ami. ‘ Aye, and Bowie and the Alamo,’ chimed in others; and teeth 
were set, and looks of vengeance passed along the impatient ranks. Our posi- 
tion afforded the General every faculty and opportunity for making all neces- 
sary arrangements preparatory to an advance, without our designs being ex- 
posed to the enemy. To the first regiment, commanded by Colonel Burleson, 
was assigned the centre. The scond regiment, under the command of Col. 
Sherman, formed the left wing of thearmy. The artillery, under the especial 
command of Colonel George W. Hockley, Inspector Gencral, was placed on 
the right of the first regiment, and four companies of infantry, under the com- 
mand of Lieut.-Colone! Henry Millard, sustained the artillery upon the right. 
Our cavalry, sixty-one only in number, so many horses having been killed and 
wounded on the previous day, were commanded by Colonel Mirabeau B. La- 
mar,—to this position he hed attained in consequence of his daring gallantry 
of the previous day,his Comrades insisting on being led by him to the charge. 
I had exchanged my company for a command under Lamar. 

To begin the aciion, we were dispatched to the ene ay’s left, in front of 
which we rode, as if to tempt them out, but in vain ; all was still and quiet, 
though the sentinels were carefully observing us. This should be remarked, 
as many call the battle a surprise,—none, however, but the paid servants of 
Mexico. Meantime an extensive island of timber enabled Houston to con- 
centrate his forces, aid to deploy them thence in gallant style, agreeably to 
his design. Everything succeeded admirably, the tioops showing an unexpec- 
ted regularity and discipline. Every evolution was performed with precision 
and alacrity, and then, at the word of command, advancing to meet the trained 
bands of the bero of so many victories. ‘The whole hurried forward in regu- 
lar line, through an open prairie in the face of the enemy, unsheltered from 
their fire, trailing their arms te within sixty or seventy yards. The musicians 
meantime played a welcome to Santa Anna,— 








* Will you come to the bower I have shaded for you "’ 


The artillery meanwhile galloped forward, and took station within two hun- 
dred yarde of the enemy’s breastwork, and poured on them a volley uf grape 
and canister, which caused great cenfusion, the Mexicans never once venturing 
from behind their breastwork. Colonel Sherman, with his division, was the 
first to engage, commencing the action on the leit wing, the whole body ad- 
vancing in double quick time, shouting, ‘ Remember the Alamo, Goliad, and 
Tampico.’ The enemy, in the interval, had given us volley after volley; we, 
however, coming within point blank shot before we raised a gun. Then each 
man took cool and steady aim, and seven hundred rifles and muskets rent 
the welkin. It was our first and last volley ; charging without a halt, we 
were in another moment in possession of the woodland and the enemy’s breast- 
work,the remaining veterans of Santa Anna,most in disorder, endeavouring by 
flight to save their lives. The right wing of Burleson had taken possession 
of the breastwork, the artillery had charged up within seventy yards of the 
enemy’s cannon, when it was taken possession of by Millard’s company. The 
whole contest lasted about fourteen minutes,from the time of entering into action 
until we were in complete possession of the Mexican camp, taking one piece of 
cannon loaded, all their colours,camp-equipage, stores, baggage Never wasvic- 
tory more complete and decisive,more truly crediable to the conquerors,and more 
overwhelming to the defeated. We (the cavalry) had charged and routed that 
of the enemy upon the right wing, and we now gave pursuit to the fugitives, 
which chase did not cease until our arrival at the bridge before mentioned, 
when the greater part surrendered, and returned with us, Santa Anna, however, 
escaping for the time, ia what manner will be seen below. 

The struggle on the breastwork had lasted but a few minutes, cur deadly 
fire having paralysed the Mexicans, Many, however, engaged hand to hand, 
and we, having no bayonets, used the but-ends of our muskets and “ifles, like 
the war-ciubs of the Indians, many paying for it by having their shooting-irons 
break off at the breech. The rout commenced at half-past four o’clock, and 
the pursuit continued until dark. 

ow let us hear Santa Anna’s version, in which he would make outa 
case of surprise by 783 men against 1900, the former advancing some hun- 
dreds of yards through the open prairie, under the fire of the Mexicans. 

‘I was in a deep sleep,’ says Santa Anna, ‘ when I was awakened by the 
firing and noise. I immediately perceived we were attacked, and had tallen 
into frightful disorder. The enemy bad surprised oar advanced posts; one of 
their wings had driven away the three companies (de preforencia) pested in 
the wood on our right, and from the trees were now doing much execution 
with their rifles, The rest of the enemy’s infantry attacked us in front with 
two pieces of cannon, and their cavalry did the same on our left. Althongh 
the mischief was already done I thought I could repair it, and with that view 
sent the battalion of Aldama to reinforce the line of battle formed by that of 
Matamoras, and organized a column of attack under the orders of Don Man- 
uel Cespedes, composed of the permanent battalion of Guerrero, and the piquets 
of Toluca and Guadalaxara, which moved to the front with the company ot 
Lieut.-Colonel Luelmo, in order to check the advance of the enemy; but my 
efforts were in vain. The line was abandoned by the two battalions who 
were covering it; and, notwithstanding the firing of our cannon, the two col- 
umns were thrown into disorder, Colonel Cespedes being wounded, and Colo- 
ne} Luelmo killed. General Castrillon, who ran to and fro to re establish or- 
der in our ranks, fell mortally wounded; and the new recruits threw every- 
thing into contusion, breaking their ranks, and preventing the veterans from 
making use of their arms, whilst the enemy were rapidly advancing with loud 
hurrahs, and ina few moments obtained a victory, which they could not 
some hours betore even have dreamed of.’ 

_ Instead of this there was not, I believe, one man in our whole camp who 
did not ieel certain of the very defeat which Santa Anna takes so much pains 

to explain away, A guard being leit to take charge of the enemy’s camp, our 
army returned to quarters with their killed and wounded, of whom a pattic- 
ular mention cannot bui be made in this place: 


Major-Genera\ Samuel Houston, wounded severely ; Ist Regiment Texan 
Volunteers. Company A.—Geo. Waters, private, slightly wounded. B— 
J Cunly, W.S. Walker, privates, badly wounded. C —Capt. Jesse Beillings- 
by, — tigen Lemuel Blackely, private, killed; Logan Vandeveer, 
private, badly wounded ; Washington Anderson, private, slightly wounded ; 
Calvin Page, private, slightly wounded; Martin Walker, private, slightly 
wounded. D.—Capt. Mosely Baker, slightly wounded; C D. Anderson, pri- 
vate, slightly wounded ; Allen Ingram, private, slightly wounded. F.—Levy 
Wilkinson, private, slightly wounded: James Nelson, private, slightly wound- 
ed; Mitchell Putnam, private, slightly wounded. H.—A. R. Stephens pri- 
vate, slightly wounded ; J. ‘Tom, private, badly wounded J.— Cvoper 
killed; K. B. Brigham, killed. Totai killed, 3: wounded, 15 si 

2nd Regiment Texan Volunteers. Company D —Second Lieutenant 
Lamb, killed; G.W. Robinson and W, Winters, wounded severely. First 
Serjeant Albert Gallatin, wounded slightly. E—Wash Lewi iE Gee 
tor, wounded slightly. F.—Alphonso Stee). wounded slightly eK pods mr 
Lieutenant J. C. Hale, killed. J.—Capt Smith, slightly woun ted First Se 
jeant T. P. Fowl, killled; W. F. James and —_* rask ocean nee ey 
Killed, 3; wounded, 8. Dr. W. Mosely, wounded severely dic d eeas i R 
Stephens, wounded severely, died since; Lieut-Colonel JU. Nei) on T 
wounded severely; W. A. Park, artillery, wounded sligitly: Dev - nn 
Woodriff, cavalry, wounded severely. ge 

On the side of the Mexicans: killed, 630, among wh 
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Officer, 4 Colonels, 2 Lieut.-Colonels, 7 Captains, and 1 Cadet. Prisoners, 
730—President Santa Anna, General Cos, 4 Colonels (Aides). About 600 
muskets, 300 sabres, and 200 pistols were collected, several hundred mules 
and horses, and nearly $12,000 in specie.GeneralsSanta Anna and Cos were 
captured on the day succeeding the battle of San Jacinto, A party dispatched 
from our camp discovered the former, alone, unarmed, and disguised in poor 
clothing, on Buffalo Bayou, and were ignorant of his name and rank until 
they brought him to General Houston, to whom he announced himself as 
President of the Mexican Republic, and Commander-in-Chief of the army. 
But let him relate his escape andcapture himself; no one can do so better, 
« All hopes being lost, and every one flying as fast as he could, f found my- 
self in the greatest danger, when a servant of my Aide-de-camp, Colonel Don 
Juan Bringas, offered me his horse, and with the tenderest and most urging 
expressions, insisted upon my riding off the field. I looked for my escort, and 
two dragoons, who were hurriedly saddling their horses, told me that their offi- 
cers and fellow soldiers had all made their escape. [ remembered that General 
Filisola was only seventeen leagues off, and I took my direction towards him, 
darting through the enemy’s ranks. They pursued me, and after a ride of 
one league and a half, overtook me on the banks of a large creek, the bridge 
— which was burned by the enemy to retard our pursuit [to prevent their 
flight). 

| alighted from my horse, and with much difficulty succeeded in conceal- 
ing myself in a thicket of dwarf pines. Night coming on,I escaped them, 
and the hope of reaching the army gained me strength. I crossed the creek, 
with the water up to my breast, and continued my route on foot. I found 
in a house which had been abandoned some articles of clothing, which ena- 
bled me to change my apparel. At 11 o’clock, a.m., while I was crossing a 
large plain, my pursuers overtook me again. Such is the history of my 
capture.’ 

Ganeeet Samuel Houston, whose conduct and courage in the field were 
above praise, had been severely wounded in the ankle, and was slumbering 
on a bianket at the foot of aspreading oak on the morning in question, 2, 
Lamar, and Carnesstood near in conversation, when a man, meanly dressed, 
and bespattered with mud, was ushered before us. Guessing the rank anc 
character of Houston, he approached him, squeezed his hand, at which 
Houston awoke, and General Santa Anna then announced himself, ina 
state of great nervous agitation. 

‘ Sir, said the Texan Commander, pointing to a medicine-chest close to his 
head, ‘be seated. Such accommodation as we have is at yourservice.’ 
Santa Anna did as he was requesied, and then demanded some opium, 
which having been furnished him, he appeared somewhat more composed, 
and said to Houston, ‘ You were born to no ordinary destiny—you have con- 
quered the Napoleon of the West!’ 

We could not forbear smiling, though regarding the vaunter with such vast 
hatred ; for though ready to sympathize with any brave but vanquished war- 
rior, the massacres of the Alamo, Goliad, and Tampico had filled our bo- 
soms with sentiments so bitter towards this man, that pity had no abiding 
place. Houston turned the conversation to these subjects, When Santa Anna 
defended them, on the ground of expediency and having received strict orders 
trom his Government! This was quite as absurd as it Cesar, or Cromwell, 
or Napoleon had spoken of orders; every one knowing that he was, and still 
is, military despot and dictator in Mexico, ruling people and parliament by 
the sword. Houston then resigned his tent to him, placing a guard of otfi- 
cers around to prevent the vengeance of the soldiers, who, furious at the cold- 
blooded slaughter of their companions, cried aloud tor him to be put to death. 
While all telt he deserved any fate which might befall him, yet all were 
weli aware that, as a prisoner of war, he was entitled to our protection, and 
that his having violated every divine and human maxim would be no ex- 
euse for our doing the same. 

Next day a convention was signed between Houston and Santa Anna, who 
ordered Generals Filisola and Saona to retire to San Antonio de Bexar, and 
Urrea to Victoria. A final treaty was on the Ist of May entered into be- 
tween ‘ His Excellency the General-in-Chief of the army of operations, 
President of the Mexican Republic, Don Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, for 
one party ; and his Excellency the President of the Republic of Texas, Mr. 


‘not to take up arms, nor to influence their being taken up, against the peo- 
ple of Texas ;’ and thus ended the first war of independence. 

Generals Filisola and Urrea then commenced a retreat ; aretreat disastrous 
in the extreme, and attended by every dismal! circumstance which could add to 
its natural deszgremen. The Mexican Generals in the first place monopolized 
the wagons to carry their own private plunder, the baggage of the troops being 
left behind. Rains pouring down upon the rich alluvial soil between Brazos 
and the Coloredo, had changed the green prairies into seas of mud, in which 
an Indian canoe might have floated. At one place, called Atasquito, says 
one writer, ‘they suffered the most. Here they were overtaken by dreadful 
cold rais,in the muddle of a swamp, through which with the utmost ditficulty 
the progress of aday was about three miles.” By dint, however, of great ex- 





ertion and courage, they succeeded in dragging the artillery and waggons 

through these dismal swamps. General Filisola, in a dispatch (of this retreat 
| I rely wholly on Mexican authority, having been dispatched to Galveston di- 
rectly after the capture of Santa Anna) to his own Government, speaking of 
the 30th of April, says ‘ La noche fue horrorosa. Artillery, cavatry, sick, bag- 
gage, mules, everything that accompanied the army, was a chaotic mass, bu- 
ried inmud.’”’ There was no wood to cook, no provisions to be cooked, except 
a few beans and a little salt ; anmunition wet, muskets rusty, men sick and 
dying, no doctors, or medicine. ‘* Had the enemy,” says Filisola, “ met us 
under these cruel circumstances, on the only road that was left, no alternative 
remained but to die or surrender at discretion.” 

Suuh was the battle of San Jacinto and its results. The fate of Santa Anna 
is well known. Liberated By the Texan Government, he returned to Mexico 
under a pledge to obtain a recognition of ovr independence. His first act was 
to fit out expeditions against Texas, again to be defeated, and finally de-troy- 
ed. The warcontinued without intermission until May, 1843, when an armis. 
tice was entered into between the two republics, which, it is expected, will 
end, thanks tothe mediation of Great Britain, in the recognition of Texan in- 
dependence. Whether in the mean time Texas will commit the suicidal act 
of merging intothe North American Union, remains to be seen. 
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JOURNEYINGS IN AMERICA BY A YOUNG ADVEN- 
TURER. 
NIAGARA—HALITS OF CANADIAN FARMERS—CONCLUSION. 


In spite uf its coldness, the winter in America is more pleasant than in 
England ; the,air is more fresh, pure, and invigorating. In the middle of the 
day the firmament is all of a beautiful deep blue colour, and the sun, unveil- 
ed by asinglecloud, shines down brightly and warmly. On a five morning 
in the month of March I got up early to see the Falls of Niagara in their 
wintry aspect, having arrived at Drummondsville late on the preceding*evening. 
The scene was much more magnificent than in summer. From between 
banks whose dazzling white ground was relieved by dark green pines, the 
cataract came thundering down, bearing on its bosom immense masses of ice, 
which, suddenly transferred from the broad stream tothe comparatively narrow 
passage at the commencement of the rapids, met with a thundering crash, and 
ground one another into myriads of fragments. Through the foam —which, be- 
ing very little heavier than the atmosphere, descends slowly, and gives the 
whole mass an unnaturally sluggish appearance—the dark water might be 
seen flashing like lightning as it rushed headlong into the abyss below; al- 
though its ultimate fate was hidden by a column of vapour, which rose straight 
up to an immense height, till it faded gradually away in the stillcoldair. At 
length the sun appeared, tinging at first only some small clouds around it; 
but, as it rose higher and higher above the visible horizon, changing gradually 
the colour of the column of vapour from the top downwards, till at length the 
whole mass was of the most beautiful rose colour imaginable. This effect 
could only compare with an American sunset, which on some occasions would 
silence, I think, those critics who complain of the fantastic colouring of Tur- 
ner’s skies. 

I had just enough of money to pay my fare to New York, though a rather 
scanty allowance for living on the road during a pedestrian journey. Never- 
theless, | chose the latter, and having first written home to England, set out 
on foot for Albany, a distance of rather more than three hundred miles. I stop. 
ped, for different reasons, two or three days at various times during my journey, 
but still l made up the average distance of twenty milesa day. The cost 
atthe ordinary taverns through the state was a New York shilling, or twelve 
and a half cents, foreach meal, and the same fora bed. In most cases, how- 
ever, nothing is charged tor lodging, if supper and breakfast are taken at the 
same place. The meals are generally composed of the same materials; 
namely, tea and coflee, fried ham swimming in grease, sometimes towls or 
fish, potatoes baked and boiled, apple and peach sauce, wheat and corn bread, 
doughnuts and other kinds of cakes ; while apple pies, made in a soup plate, 
and of which each guest is helped to a quarter, invariably wind up the enter- 
tainment. A pot pie is also a favourite dish, by which is understooda pudding 
formed of some aged ‘rooster,’ or of the remains ot yesterday's dinner, and 
sometimes of squirrel. {[t isa curious fact, that | always arrived the day atter 
there had been something good at dinner ; the landlord generally informed me, 
that if I had only come yesterday, I should have eaten one of the finest geese 
that he ever set eyes upon; butstill, who could complain,when there was only 
sume sixpence or sevenpence to pay ? Whenever an empty sleigh passed 
by, according to the custom here, { might have jumped on without asking the 








David G. Burnet, for the other party;’ by which the former bound himself 





driver’s consent; butin general I preferred walking, as riding is very cold, 
unless one is well wrapped up iniurs. Sometimes [entered into conversa- 
tion with the farmers, who frequently invited me to their houses, and which 
invitation | sometimes accepted, especially if given when I was looking about 
tor atavern in which to pass the evening. In the middle of the state they 
are generally a well educated and religious people, many of them teetotallers, 
and possessing an odd mixture of the characteristics of Puritans and Indians. 
From the latter they have acquired an air of profound indifference, under 
which, however, is concealed strong curiosity, and no small penetration in 
discovering other people’s affairs. Un one occasion [ entered a house by the 
invitation ot the ‘boss,’ He said to his wile—‘ This gentleman is Mr. 
a-a-Smith, didn’t you say ? turning to me. I had not yet mentioned my 
name, but I took this opportunity of saying that it was one of equal distinc- 
tion. ‘He is goin’ to Troy,’ continued the host, ‘and I have asked him to 
stop with us to-night;’ upon which I could do no less than correct his mistake, 
and inform him that my destination was A!bany. 

When a stranger comes in, those members of the family who are not en- 
gaged in any work sit down, and assuming a grave and reflective counte- 
nance, as if they were musing on the depravity of mankind, leave the con- 
versation at first entirely to the head ofthe family. The wife occasionally 
puts ia a word, butonly when her curiosity is excited beyond the bounds of 
discretion; for the women here are very quiet, and by no means so fond of 
hearing their own sweet voices as travellers pretend they are in some coun- 
tries, The habit of asking questions, however, is certainly a national char- 
acteristic; and although it has been much ridiculed by strangers, I cannot 
help thinking it both natural and proper. The custom descended, no doubt, 
trom the first settlers of the country. Let the veriest cockney in all London, 
one who boasts that he lives in a street with five hundred other fellow-beings, 
ot whom he neither knows nor cares who is well and who is ill, who is happy 
or who is wretched—let him live in the backwoods, ina place where, perhaps 
from one month to another he sees no human being but the one or two 
neighbours who live within several miles of him, and when he meets with a 
stranger, he will be as eager as any one to inquire about the world he has left 
behind, and to ask questions such as he would be willing to answer him- 
self. Atter 1 knew the country, I always endeavoured to reply to others in a 
civil, good-humoured way, and if I wished information myself, was answered 
inthe like manner: but when I had any reasun tor withholding a reply as 
to the point relerredto, I told them so, and it was neither intended for, nor con- 
sidereda cause of offence. Their mode, however, of pumping out informa- 
tion is certainly very ingenious ; they set to work in a most systematic manner, 
pausing fora few minutes after each answer, as it employed in pointing the 
next question, sO as to insure its bringing out as much matter as possible. 
The following is a specimen: 

‘I expect you’ve travelled a goodish distance 

‘{ have come from Canada last.’ 

‘From Kingston, I guess ? 

‘Yes; | stopped at Kingston some time.’ 

*L reckon you live in London when you’re hum ? 

‘No; [ have been there ; but Ijwas raised in Manchester.’ 

Here one of the boys, finding himself seated next to an Englisher, one of 
the ‘ blvody tyrants,’ as his school-books tell him, involuntarily bursts out with 
the exclamation— Only think!’ upon which his father turns round steinly, 
and guesses that he ‘ had better go and fodder them horses.’ 

‘ Maybe the stranger is goin’ to Palmyry,’ observes the lady; but she repents 
it ina moment, for her husband turns round with a look of wrath at this in- 
fringement on his prerogatives, and as punishment to the family im general for 
the sins thus committed by two of its members, and as a warning for the future, 
he remains silent and sulky for fullten minutes. However, he finds present- 
ly thar I am quite willing to speak, and after answering his questions about the 
sea, the whales, the ship 1 came over in, and informing him how many times I 
was sick, and how J felt in that state ; when I came to descriptions of England 
generally, and of London in particular, and of those objects so particularly in- 
teresting to Americans, the Tower of London and the thames Tunnel, al! his 
assumed apathy vanishes. Drawing his chair close to mine, he pours out his 
questions volley after volley in rapid succession, while the other meinbers of 
the family, taking courage from his good humour, gradually one by one follow 
his example, until at leng'h, though I work hard, and turn my head spasmodi- 
cally from one to another, they get ahead of me in the questions in spite of 
my utmost. However, at the first pause I take,my turn, and begin to retali- 
ate. IL ask the host how much land he has, and how much it cost; how many 
horses, and their value ; and inquire the given names (s0 called because there 
are very few Christian names in America) and the ages of allhis children ; 
who Theodosia, or rather Theodosy, was called afier ; and whether Euphron- 
sy had had measles. I may here remark, that 1, having old country prejudices 
strong upon me, took off my hat when sitting down in a private house ; but 
it was a very unnecessary mark of politeness, and one that was not appre- 
ciated here. 

This was the ordinary form of conversation ; but Ishould have mentioned 
previously the ordinary introduction of the parties to each other, although 
this applies to the more western portions of my route. The traveller walks 
in without knocking, takes his seat quietly by the fireside. The family look at 
him gravely ; but accidentally, as it were, and without more appearance of in- 
terest than if he were a portion of the stool he occupied. His presence is not to 
be felt; he is to be regarded not as a person who has come in, bat as ove who is 
in. Should a meal happen presently to be set down, he in some cases draws in 
his chairasa matter ofcourse; in others, he receives just such a hint as one 
of the family might expect. Not a word is said about the duration of the visit. 
The evening passes in conversation, and wher the hour of retiring comes, \the 
goodwife remarks carelessly to her guest, ‘I guess you would like to go to 
bed?’ In the morning the stranger gets up when he hears the family stir, 
and if industriously inclined, goes out with the boss, and puts his h and to any 
work that may be going on. In due time he returns breakfast, and sits down 
to the meal with the independence of a man wi has fairly earned his board 
and lodging. 

But the uniformity of the traveller’s life is sometimes broken in upon by the 
incidents which unsettle for a time the best regulated families, such as mar- 
riages and deaths, bees or frolics, and evening visitings. As for births, I could 
never learn that any impropriety of the kind takes place in America. If it does, 
the whole affair is keptquiet; and as for an announcement of the event in the 
newspapers, this isan indecorum so monstrous, that I was with difficulty believ- 
ed when I mentiuned iias being acustom in tie old country 

There is also, as [ hinted in another paper, a custom peculiar to America 
which is more interesting in idea than reality. One evenng I arrived ata 
log-house, where I intended to pass the night, at so late an hour, that they 
were just locking up. I crept upto my loft so completely jaded by my long 
walk through the snow, that I undressed by instinct rather than design, and was 
more than halfasleep before I lay down My slumber, however, was mure 
feverish than profound ; every few minutes I awoke to the consciousness that a 
human voice was breaking at long intervals the stillness of the night, and at 
length I opened my weary eyes. A blaze of light came up through the chinks 
of the rude floor, and I started to my feet in the idea that the house was on fire. 
Presently, however, the voice, calm, slow, and monotonous, ascended with en 
assurance of safety inthe formality of its tone, and it was followed by another, 
appearing to answer in a few monosyliables, and apparently belonging to the 
sotter sex. My alarm was changed to surprise, and leap'ng out ot the bed, | 
applied my eye toa chink in the floor, On one side of ablazing firelsat a young 
lady dressed in white muslin, and her hair nicely arranged and wreathed with 
flowers; on the other, at the distance of several yards, a young gentleman 
sat as stiff as a poker in his ‘go-to-meetin’s’—his locks as smart as oil and bris- 
tles could make them. ‘heir hands were crossed ou their laps, and their 
eyes fixed on the fire; and as they sat there, mute and motionless, the idea 
occurred to me ofan old German romance, in which certain defunct personages 
of a bygone generation are represented as passing In this manner the silent 
watches ofthe night. At length the gentieman spoke, raising his chin with 
a jerk towards his companion, but without withdrawing his eyes from the 
fire, ‘I guess it’s comin’ on to friz again,’ said he. 

‘I guess it is,’ was the reply, after several moments’ reflection. Another 
pause took place, and continued so long, that I thought they must already have 
exhausted the topics of midnight conference, when at length the deep silence 
was once more broken. 

‘ Did you like Brother Snodgrass last Sabbath?’ said the youth, jerking his 
chin. The maiden paused, pondered fora while, and then answered and said, 

‘Some.’ By this time my curiosity was abundantly gratified. I had been the 
accidental witness of a sparking frolic; and thinking to mysell that if this 
be the way they make love in America,'I might as weil go to sicep, I gathered 
up my wearied limbs, and re-composed my head on the pillow. 


Since I have been in England, I have frequently been asked my opinion of the 
American character; but this is an absurd question tuask, and one Impussible 
to answer. since America is a confederation of small independent states, many 
of them presenting aspects and manners as different as the nations of Europe. 
At any rate it would be difficult to generalise, farther than by mapping out the 
country into—Ist, the Yankees, and the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
states ; 2d, the slaveliolders of the south; and, 34, the inhabitants of the 
western states, who are a mixture of the other two branches with almost every 
nation in the world The first class, who are mos'ly com posed of th de- 
scendantsof the Germanic family, is the only portion I respect. Phev possess the 
characteristics of the stock from which they sprung ; Namely, industry, enter- 
prise, and perseverance. They are acute in bargaluing as well as in other 
things; but in spite of their proverbial reputation, cheating can ve no more c all- 
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Great Britain. The 
bad qualities of their neighbours have nevertheless been charged to them ; and 
now, whea we meet with an American, no matter from what part of the coun- 
try, we buttton up our puckets, in the conviction that his countrymen generally 
are swindlers from the cradle. The best way, however, to judge of the 
morality of the country, is to read the newspapers, aud study the statistics of 
each state ; by which it will be seenthat New England stands at the head of all 
countries in the world with regaid to education and the means of obtaining 
justice ; and that, consequently, she possesses a lower amount of crime ; 
while, on the other hand, in the southern and western states, there is more 
crime, compared with the population, than in most countries in civilised ku- 
rope, and that a rich or otherwise powerful man is able to defy the law. The 
principal faults that we bring against the Yankees are, eating their dinners too 
fast, spitting, chewing, whittling, andsome odd hypocrisy in religious mat- 
ters; by which it is meant that they, from their carly education, pay more 
attention to forms than we do. As to their religion, we cannot judge far- 
ther than by the number of their churches, and the amount that each per- 
son voluntarily lays out for the advancement of the Christian religion, which 
exceeds that of aby other country; and all those who have resided for any time 
among them can vouch that they are kind to one another, charitable to the 
afflicted, and a pattern to all mankind in the fulfilment ot the domestic rela- 
tions. When I first came over, I was imbued with certain romantic notions, 
which made me suppose it impossible that marriages could be happy that 
were made in sucha sober matter-of-business mannef as is here the custom. 
{ fancied, at first, that there was either no such thing as love among the Yan- 
kees, or that the ladies, by a slight transposition of the words of the poet, have 
‘loved not well,but too wisely.’ I can now, however, bear testimony that un- 
happy marriages are very rare in New-England; although, perhaps, the 
principal reasons are, that the young men have great advantage in finding 
out the disposition of their intendeds, as more can be learnt of the character 
of a woman by watching her for half an hour while engaged in household du- 
ties, than by accompanying her to balls and parties fora dozen years togeth- 
er; and the other reason is, that both go to the same school,and are equally 
educated. ‘There are only two faults that | can bring against the American 
women; and these are, that they spoil their children, and that they are most 
uncomfortably clean. ‘They are always washing the floor, or polishing some 
article of furniture, or blacking the stove. If ever, through forgetfulness, | 
walked into a room without cleaning my bouts, I made a deadly enemy of 
the lady of thehouse. Woman has a higher rank in America than in Eng- 
land. ‘She is equal to her husband in education, and is considered by him 
equal in mind. I have often heard a farmer, when undecided as to some bar- 
gain or other matter of business, such as we would suppose woman <nows 
nothing about, and hasno rightto know, say thathe would ask his wite’s advice 
before determining. If he were to do so in England, some facetiously-dis- 
posed individual would be sure to resuscitate the old jokes about petticoat 
government and wearing the breeches. ‘The women never work out-ol- 
doors; the ineneven milk the cows. Neither dothey go down on theirknees to 
scrub the floor, but use amachine onthe principle of a mop; and when wash- 
ing clothes, they spare their fingers by using a fluted board, against which they 
rub the linen; and some make a still fariner improvement by churning the 
clothes. They, have no such scenes here as we show in our collieries or as 1 
myself have seen even in highly-civilised Scotland, where mere girls labour 
hard in the fields loading dung-carts, 

When I arrived at Albany, I resolved to continue my journey to Boston, 
which city | was most desirous to see. [walked across the state of Massa- 
chusetts; but this route has been already so much described, that I will not 
dwell upon it. In this state | saw and conversed with many of the Millerites, 
a sect which endeavoured to prove from the prophecies that the world was to 
be destroyed on the forthcoming April; and their faith was so great, that 
many of them did not harvest more corn than was suilicient to support them 
until the appointed time, and distributed all the money to the poor, doubtless 
considering ita virtue to do so, although it could be of no usé to themselves. 
I attended two of theirmeetings ; but to me, who had been used to the quiet 
serious services of the churches of Eagland and Scotiand, the sight was very 
disagreeable. ‘The preacher stood on the floor, waved his arms and shouted 
out to the extent of his voice—the perspiration streaming down his face from 
the violent exercise. Many of the congregation seemed worked up to per- 
fect frenzy ; the young women especially, dressed up in their best clothes, 
were lying about onthe floor, some of them in fits and screaming for mercy, un- 
til the stentorian voice of the preacher himself was drowned.—This sect has 
done a great deal of harm; it has filled the mad-houses of the United States, 
and created dissensions and unhappiness among families. Boston has avery 
good appearance when approached from the Brighton side; it seems built 
upon a hill, and the houses, which, seen from this place, are all made with 
bright-red bricks, rise gradually terrace over terrace, until the whole is crown- 
ed by the state house. The city forms a peninsula, connected with the 
mainland by a natrow isthmus. Boston is the handsomest and cleanest city 
m the union; ‘Tremont Street and the Common, or Park, cannot be equalled 
in any town Of its sizein the world. It :sthe head-quarters of the temperance 
and anti-slavery causes; and it is also from this ‘old cradle of liverty’ that 
missionary and other enterprises, having for their end the good of mankind, 
chiefly emanate. The chief amusements seem attending lectures on religious, 
literary, and sciertific subjects. i 

{t now became necessary for me toreturn to England, as I had received a re- | 
mittance for that purpose ; for although I liked the New England farmers 
after | began to know them, and would have been content to have spent my 
life among them, yetall my relations and friends were in ‘the old country,’ and 
{ had duties to perform which, although forgotten in a moment of enthusiasm, 
were nevertheless not to be neglected. laccordingly went by the railroad 
and steamer to New York, and engaged a passage in a ‘liner,’ or regular emi- 
grant ship, and which conveyance I would advise all who go to America iu sail 
ing vessels to choose. We took about twenty days in returning to Liverpool, 
the passage being always shorter in sailing east than west; thercasonfor which 
fact being, as an ingenious gentleman on voard informed us, that the voyage 1s 
down lull all the way. In this ship there was a great number of emigrants re- 
turning home, someof them not having been able to obtain employment, as 
many had not got farther in the interior than the city of New York, which 
is about as good a place for a stranger who is out of work as London is. 
Some of them were coming back for relations, wives, or sweethearts; and 
among the number were about a dozen girls whu had been m service, and said 
that they were coming home to see their friends, most of them having saved 
sufficient money to pay their expenses home, and carry them outagam; but 
whatever may be the reason, I believe I am stating nothing more than the 
truth, when I say that the emigrant ships are almost as full on the retarn as on 
the outward voyage. 

From the result of my own experience, J, however, should say that the 
western world offers immense advantages to the poor emigrant, especially if 
he have friends there to advise him. He may ina few years acquire a com. 
fortable independence; and if he beambitious and persevering, wealth and 
honours are as open to him as to the highest. Any person will sueceed if he 
have good health, and is willing to put up with hardships for a short time; 
but, above all, those who have large families cannot fail of getting on well, for 
in America children are more precious than gold. 
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what made George III. so fond of me; but he was fond of me. Did I ever 
tell you the manner in which he gave me the sea!s? When I went to him 
he had his coat buttoned thus [one or two buitons fastened at the lower part, } 
and putting his right hand within, he drew them out from the left side, say- 
ing, ‘i give them to you from my heart.’” 

‘It seems probable,’ says Mr. ‘T'wiss, ‘ that the unusual demonstration with 
which the King accompanied the transfer of the Great Seal, may have b-en 
partly occasioned by the unseitled state of the royal mind.’ In effect, the 
King was not well enough to hold a Council until about a month had 
elapsed; and during that space Lord Eldon continued Chiet Justice of the 
Common Pleas as well as Chancellor, discharging all the duties of both offi- 
ces. Ifhe had resigned the Common Pleas at once, and the King’s illness 
continued, ‘it was thought certain,’ says the Anecdote Book, ‘that on a 
ministerial change the Great Seal would be taken away, and the Chief Jus- 
ticeship not restored.’ Butif such was his view ef the case, it is certain that 
he held the seal during many subsequent months on a most doubtful tenure. 
‘These pages exhibit abundantly, though as delicately we must believe as 
was fuund compatible with jastice to Lord Eldon, the miserable vacillations 
of the King’s state down to alinost the close of LSUL. 

Unhappy dissension in the Royal family appears to have operated most 
painiully on a mind already shaken and shattered by political anxieties, It 
Was at such times as these—subsequently, alas! if not previously, of no rare 
occurrence—that the responsibility ofa Minister,but above all of a Lord Chan- 
cellor, must have pressed with truly awful weight upon any but a callous con- 
science, upon any courage but the firmest. lt was the duty of Lord Eldon to 
soothe and spare the King’s irritable feelings by every possible gentleness 
and torbearance—to watch lor moments when urgent business could be really 
comprehended and fitly done without danger—but to defer whatever could be 
deterred; and with what consummate tenderness and discretion he managed 
to steer through such a complication of difficulties, every candid reader of 
these Memoirs must form the same opinion. Nor will any such reader close 
the page without a sense of humiliation, seeing how many of the leading poli- 
licians of the day, perverted by the bitierness of party, miscoloured and dis- 
torted to the public, perhaps to themselves, the motives under which the great 
magistrate acted, and the uses to which alone he applied his near access to the 

toyal person, and the influence which his respecttul care and zeal could not 
fail to consolidaie. ‘The letters from the Queen, the Princess Elizabeth, and 
the Royal physicians, to Lord Eldon during this anxious year, do high hon- 
our io all concerned—not least to the illustrious patient himself, who even 
when most grievously atilicted and disturbed, even in the wanderings of deli- 
rium, reminds us ofien of what Sir Thomas Browne says so beautilully in 
his ‘I'ract on Dreams :—‘ However these may be fallacious concerning out- 
ward events, yet they be truly significant at home, and thereby we may more 
sensibly understand ourselves. Alexander would hardly have run away in 
the combats of sleep, nor Demosthenes have stood stoutly to it. Persons of 
radical integrity will not easily be perverted in their dreams, nor noble minds 
do pitiful things in sleep.’* 

Lord Eldon’s Anecdote Book says—— 

‘I'he King was recovering, but not entirely recovered (in 1801), when upon 
my visiting him, as | did every morning, he toox out a watch trom a drawer, 
and said he had worn it tor twenty years, and desired me to accept it and wear 
it for his sake. I declined to accept it. At first he was extremely angry, and 
asked with much earnestness why I did nut ebey him, I said that it was im- 
possible for me to be of any use to his Majesty, if, under the then circum- 
stances, | accepted anything from him. He wept. 

Some nine or ten months afterwards, I was sitting in the Chancery Court, 
when a red box and key to it were delivered to me, 1 opened it, and found 
the identical watch and seal, with this letter:— 

‘“'The King takes this opportunity of forwarding to the Lord Chancellor 
the waich he mentioned last spring; it has undergone a thorough cleaning, 
and been left with the maker many months, that the accurateness of its guing 
might be asceriained. [acing 10 minutes there is a spring, if pressed with 
ihe nail, willopen the glass for setting the watch; or, turning the watch, press- 
ing the back edge facing 50 minutes, the case opens for winding up. 

GEORGE R.” 

‘The seal contains a figure of Religion looking up to Heaven, and a figure 
of Justice with no bandage over the eyes: the motto, ‘ His Dirige Te.” ’ 
Lord kidon was the ablest and most sirenuous supporter ot Mr. Addington’s 

ernment in the House of Lords; he continued to be so to its last hour; and 
tu the last hour of his own life he continued on terms of the most intimate and 
affectionate triendship with Lord Sidmouth. 

Nevertheless it has been asserted by many wrilers of these days, and in- 
sinuated, to say the least, very recently by no less eminent a writer than 
Lord Brougham (‘ Statesmen,’ vol. ii., p- 59) that Mr, Addington’s ‘ politic 
and scheming’ Chancellor prepared and conducted an intrigue for the pur- 
pose of excluding Mr. Addington, and reinstalling Mr. Pitt in the premier- 
ship: nay, Lord Brougham even goes so tar as to express his belief that 
Lord Eldon was ‘bold and unscrupulous’ enough to use his influence with 
the Sovereign towards the reinstatement of Mr. Pitt when the Royal mind 
was in so diseased a condition that it was necessary tor him, the Chancellor, 
to have Dr. Willis with him in the Royal closet, and the ‘ mad-doctor’s as- 
sistants and apparatus’ in the adjoining apartment. Mr. 'Twiss, in alluding 
to these dark imputations, observes that Lord Brougham must have forgotten 
the fact that Lord Eldon denied every circumstance thus alleged in the House 
of Lords in 1511, when all the royal physicians of 1804 were alive; and we 
have no doubt this was the fact. Yet it is very satisfactory to find that an 
overwhelming mass of contemporary evidence is now produced in reference 
to the transactions in question, 

lt is now proved that, in place of there having been any private understand- 
ing beforehand between Mr. Pitt and Lord Eldon, Mr. Pitt himself, when the 
Chancellor waitedon him by the King’s command to siguily that his Majesty 
wished to see him with a view to new arrangements, received the messenger 
with the greatest coldness: in short, that Mr. Pitt believed Lord Eldon to 
have been guilty of using his influence with the King under circumstances 
such as have been alluded to—that is to say, of holding political conversa- 
tions with his Majesty when the presence of the doctors was necessary—not, 
however, With a view to f cilitating Mr, Pitt's reinstatemant as premier, but 
With a view to batile Mr. Pitt’s supposed project of bringing Mr. Fox and 
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He himself in his Anecdote Book and in many letters and reported conver- 
sations, refers to the period when he sat in the ‘Court of Common Pleas as | 
the happiest of his life. It was a short one—and it was the only one in his | 
puolic life during which he remained apart from the strugeles of party poli- 
tics. The King, it is now evident, would gladly have made him Chancellor | 
on the dismissal of Thurlow. He tells us that his Majesty, on his appoint- 
ment to the Common Pleas, asked and received his promise that if ev et the | 
Gieat Seal was ofiered him he would accept the trust; and there ean be lit 
vie doubt that when George ILI. made this stipulation, his Majesty already 
foresaw the diificulties that were to arise from the collision of his ‘sen and 
Mr. Pitt’s views asto the Roman Catholic claims. As soon as the Irish 
union was completed that collision became a practical one; and these Me- 
moirs prove, to the confusion of various ‘ Historians,’ that here was not 
only the chief but the sole cause of Mr, Pitt’s resignation in March. 18 Me 
He found the King rooted in his conviction, and observing the agitation and 
excitement produced whenever the subject was apm: oached—the Minister 
thought it was his duty to retire from office rather than to persist in his el- 
forts at the imminent hazard of the King’s mind, with all the then probable 
consequences to the Royal family, and to the nation at large, of such a ca- 
lamity. 

ltappears from the Anecdote Book, that Lord Eldon never knew until Dr. 
Philpoits published in 1827 the currespondeace of George II. aud Mr. Pitt, 
preserved among Lord Kenvon’s papers, with what ‘ securities’ for the 
Protestant Establishment Mr. Pitt had proposed to accompany Roman Cat! 
lic Emancipation. Lord Eldon considered the ‘securities’ thns brought un 
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his notice as worthless ; but dwells with natural satisfaction on the eviden | 
that Mr. Pitt had thought ‘securities’ in lispensable. It is curious t he | 


s} ave . )~ 
hould have had anything to learn in 1827 about what was avitated it 
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or Dirge? . ‘ } 

foron Mr. Pitt's resignation he became Chancellor, he tells us. solely 
: y 


i ! 
consequence of the Royal intervention :—‘ I was the King’s Chance}] 


in | 
the Mirister’s,’ _ hot 
‘ , - ~ 
More than thirty years afterwards, he said to his niece, ‘Ido n — 


and said, with some indignation, ‘he would teach that proud man that in the 
service and with the confidence of his King, he could do without him, though 
he thought his health such hat it might cos him his lite;’ and requested Lord 
don, the only grounds of diilerence being removed, to consent to remain 
Chance}jlor—and Lord Elion agreed Various letters cone erning these trans- 


actions between Lord Eldon and Mr. Perceval, and Lord Eldon and Lord 
Melville, together with Mr. Twiss’s extracts 
tively clear up this chapter of history. 
himselt—which disposes, infer alia, of one, and not the least disagreeable, of 
the IMsinuations countenanced by Lord Brougham :— ; 


turns 1t to his excellent lord chat | whose conduct he most thoroughly ap- 
proves. His Maje sty feels the dillicu 


* Sir T. Browne’s Works, vol. iv., p. 357 (Wilkins’ edition, 1835.) 

Dr. Robert Willis writes to Lord ‘Elion, May 25:2, 1801, trom Kew:— 
7 ‘is morning I walked with his Majesty, who was in a perfectly « om posed 
and quiet state. He told me, with great seeming satistaction, that he had had 
a most Charming nighi, “but one sleep fro ven to halfatter four;” when, } 
alas! he had but three hours’ sleep in , which, upon the whole, was 
passed in restlessness, in getting | ut of ening the shutters, in praying 


concealing it from the Queen. He frequen! 
well, 2nd my (Queen, my Queen has s: 


man in the em 


Lord Grenville into oilice with himself, We now see that Mr. Pitt paid his 
first visit to Buckingham House in 1804, under the impression thatthe stories 
which had reached him ‘trom Carlton House’ were true; that it was not 
nhtil after he had conversed with the physicians, and ascertained—trom them 
—that not oneot them had been present during any interview between the 
King and the Chancellor—from his own observation that the King had 
never beea more capable than he then was of forming a correct judgment 
‘upon the most important of all questions—peace or war’—and, from the 
King’s own mouth, that Lord Eldon had never, down to that moment, offered 
to the King the slightest suggestion astothe co nposition of another cabinet ; 
—it was not till Mr. Pitt had ascertained all these points, and had thereupon, 
with the frankness which belonged to him, disclaimed to Lord Eldon every 
trace of suspicion, and apologised in the amplest manner for having lent a 
moment’s credence to the ‘Carlton Elouse reports’—it was not till then that 
Lord Eldon consented to let Mr, Pitt open to him his real views with respect 
to the reconstruction ofthe Government. Mr. Pitt then communicated to 
Lord Eldon his opinion that, in the then alarming sta’e of things, Lord Gren- 
ville and Mr. Fox ought to be invited to join. Lord Eldon told Mr. Pitt that 
he hated coalitions—that much as he differed from Fox, he would rather see 
lox premier than Fox ina Pitt cabinet. Upon this they separated. Mr. 
Pitt"found his King immovable as to Mr. Fox. Lord Grenville would not 
take office unless Mr. Fox did sv too. Mr. Pitt then saw Lord Eldon again, 


from the Anecdote Book, etiee- 
Wequote one note -rom the King 


‘a Pulace, May 18th, 1804. 
Dm. past a.m 
“The Kir a ae ivi 
1€ King having signed the commission for giving his royal assent, re- 


sie has had, both political, and per- 





(times violently, and in making such remarks as betray a consciousness in 
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sonally to the King; but the uprightness of Lord Eldon’s mind, and his at- 
tachment tothe King, have borne him with credit and honour, and (what the 
King knows will not be without its due weight) with the approbation of his 
sovereign, through an unpleasant labyrinth. 
m‘‘ The King saw Mr. Addington yesterday. . . . Mr. Addington spoke 
with his former warinth of triendship for the lord chancellor; he seems to re- 
quire quiet, as his rind is perplexed between returning affection for Mr, Pitt, 
and great soreness at the contemptuous treatment he met with, the end of the 
last session, from one he had ever looked upon as his private friend. This 
makes the king resolve to keep them for some time asunder. 

u Grorce R.*” 


. a Eldon says, in one of the most affecting pages of his Anecdute 
ook :-— 

‘God grant that no future Chancellor may go through the same distressin 
scenes, or be exposed to the dangerous responsibility which | went shoonal 
and was exposed to, during the indispositions of my Sovereign! My own 
attachment to him supported me through those scenes. Such and so cordial 
was the love and affection his people bore to him, that a servant, meaning 
well and placed amidst great difficulties, would have been pardoned for much, 
if he had had oceasion for indemnity.” 

We have much pleasure in transcribing also what {follows :— 

“T went with Mr. Pitt, not long before his death, from Roehampton to 
Windsor. Among much conversation upon various subjects, I observed to 
him that his station in Jife must have given him better opportunities of know 
ing men than almost any other person could possess; and I asked whether 
his intercourse with them, upon the whole, led him to think that the greatet 
part of them were governed by reasonably honourable principles, or by corrup 
motives. His answer was, that he had a favourable opinion of mankind up- 
on the whole, and that he believed that the majority was really actuated by 
fair meaning and intention.” —vol. i., p. 499. 

Mr. Pitt expired on the 23d of January, 1806, at Putney. Mr. Twiss says, 
with truth and elegance,— 

“ The loss of such a man, in sucha state of public affairs, appeared irre- 
parable; except his father, no minister of thatalready long reign had occupied 
so large a space in the sight of the nation. He had come in very earty life to 
the aid of the sovereign, ata crisis when no other champion could be found 
to make head against a coalition as powerful in parliament as it was odious 
to both King and people ; and the lofty vigour of that rescue fixed him in the 
confidence of the country, as well as of the Court. With the same energy and 
elevation of spirit he bore the State through the trying emergencies of the re- 
gency, and ot! the revolutionary propagandism; and the iucid majesty and 
volume of his eloquence—a far more potential influence in his day than in 
ours— threw around him a glory, which, as allthe efforts of his greatcont m- 
poraries could not eclipse it, so the long lapse of succeeding years has been 
unable to quench or to cloud.’—vol. i. p. 508. 

On the 7th ot February, the arrangements of “ All the Talents” being com- 
pleted, Lord Eldon resigned the seals. The Anecdote Book says, “ The King 
appeared for a few minutes to occupy himself with other things; looking u 
suddenly, he exclaimed, ‘ Lay them down on the sofa, for [ cannot, and I wi 
not take them from you!’” 

We may here introduce one of the most pleasing passages in this work; 
for it refers to the earlier days of Lord Eldon as Chancellor :— 

“One of the heaviest responsibilities of the Chancellor, in Lord Eldon’s 
time, was to examine the Recorder's report of the sentences passed on crimi- 
nals convicted at the Old Bailey. ‘I was exceedingly shocked,’ said Lord 
Eldon to his niece, ‘the first time | attended to hear the Recorder’s report, at 
the careless manner in which, as it appeared to me, it wasconducted. We 
were called upon to decide on sentences, affecting no less than the dives of 
men, and yet there was nothing laid before us, to enable us to judge whether 
there had or had not been any extenuating circumstances, it was merely a 
recapitulation of the judge’s opinion, and the sentence. lL resolved that I nev- 
er would attend another report, without having read and duly considered the 
whule of theevidence of each case, and I never did. {it was a considerable 
labour in addition to my other duties, but it is now a comfort to reflect that 
did do so, and that in consequence | saved the lives of several individuals. 

“ After all, Mary, | think lam wonderjul, considering now much I have 
gone through ; for mine has been no easy lite. 1 will tell you what once hap- 
pened tome. I was ill with the gout; it was in my feet, sol was carried in- 
to my earriage, and from it was carried into my Court. There I remained 
all the day, and delivered an arduous judgment. In the evening [ wascarried 
straight from my Court tothe House of Lords: there [sat until two o’ciock in 
the morning, when some of the Lords came and whispered to me that I was 
expected to speak. I told them I really could not, [ was ill, and I could not 
stand; but they stil! urged, and at last | hobbled, in some way or other, with 
their assistance, to the place from which I usually addressed the House. It 
was an important question:—] forgot my gout, and spoke for two hours [on 
the peace of Amiens.] Well, the House broke up, I was carried home, and 
at six in the morning I prepared to go to bed. My poor lett leg had just got 
in, when [ recollected I had important papers to look over, and that I had not 
had time to examine them; so! pulled my poor left Jeg out of bed, put on my 
clothes, and went to my study. | did examine the papers; they related to the 
Recorder’s report, which had to be heard that day; I was again carried into 
Court, where I had to deliver another arduous judgment, again went to the 
House of Lords, and it was not till the middle of the second night thatI got 
into bed. ‘These are had trials to a man’s constitution” —vol. i., pp. 405, 406. 

We must give also the story of Miss Bridge .— 

“In 1783, when Mr. Scott first became a candriate tor the borough of Weo- 
bly, he was received and Jodged in the house of Mr. Bridge, the vicar, who, 
having a daugbter then a young child, took a jocular promise from him, that 
if he ever should become Chancellor, and the little girl’s husband should 
be a clergyman, the ChancelJor would give that clergyman a living. 


Now comes the sequel, partly related by Lord Eldon himself (to his niece) 
Mrs. Forster. ‘ Years rolled on—I came into office: when one morning I 
was told a young lady wished to speak to me; and I said that young ladies 
must be attended to, so they must show her up. And up came a very pretty 
young lady, and cur‘sied and simpered, and said she thought [ could not reco}- 
lect her. I answered I certainly did not, but perhaps she could recal herselt 
to my memory ; so she asked me if I remembered the clergyman at Weobly, 
and his little girl to whom I had madea promise. ‘ Oh, yes!* I said, ‘* 1 do, 
and I suppose you are the little girl 2” She curtsied and said, ‘Yes.’ “ And 
1 suppose you are married to a clergyman?’ ‘ No,’ she said, and she blushed, 
‘fam only going to be married to one, if you, my Lord, will give him a liv- 
ing.’ Weil, 1 told her to come back ina few days; and I made inquiries to 
ascertain from the bishop of the diocese that the gentleman she was going to 
be married to was a respectable clergyman of the Church of England; and 
then I looked at my list, and found [ actually had a living vacant that I could 
give him. So when the young lady came back I told her sie might return 
home and get married as fast as she liked, ror her intended husband should be 
presented to a living, and I would send the papers as soon as they could be 
made out. ‘Oh, no!’ she exclaimed, and again she simpered, and blushed, 
and curtsied : ‘pray, my Lord, let me take them back myself.’ Iwas a good 
deal amused : so Lactually had the papers made out, and I signed them, and 
she took them back herself the tollowing day.’ ”—vol. i., p. 465—467. 

Bui alas forthe honour of man! Miss Bridge, after all, did not become 
Mrs. Jones until two years aller the gentleman had been rector of Stanton, 
The son of the clergyman who ultimately married them at Stanton writes 
thus :—‘ Jones weuld have jilted the lady, but was shamed into the fulfil- 
ment of his engagement by the friends and relations of both parties. Miss 
Bridge, with her party, arrived there from Heretord ina post-chaise. She 
refused, however, to enter the parsonage-/ did so as his wife. To con- 
clude the story, Mrs. Jones survived her husband, and, being in indigent cir- 
cumstances, once more applied to the Chancellor, ‘to obtain for her an ad- 
mission into a recently institated establishment, near Bath, for the support, 
maintenance, comfort, and benefit of the widows of clergymen and others 
Lord Eldon not only complied with her request, but sent her money to defray 
the expenses of her removal 

Lord Eldon’s eldest son, the father of the present Earl, had died shortly be- 
fore he resigned the Seal. He writes thus to one of his old college friends, a 
clergyman in Yorkshire :— 
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‘ Dear Swire,—I have very frequently taken up my pen to write toyou. I 
have as often laid it down. unable to bear up against the intrusion of those 
melancholy ideas which always present themselves when I see, hear or think of 
any one at once the friend of my departed and of myself. 

x * * * - * * 
‘At the end of thirty busy years | have nothing to do,I mean with this world,but 
the great work of preparing myself for another; and I am afraid that (ivf is 
much to do, when a man has been immersed in this world’s business, and such 
part of its business as | have been engaged ia for so many years. May it not 
be a blessing that, at the beginning of that period which I am to employ bet- 
ter, | am awakened to a sense of duty by a judgment as awful as that which, 
in my loss, has been poured out upon me ?’—vol. ii. pp. 4, 5 
On the 13:h of September, 1806, Mr. Fox died; but the King allowing his 
surviving colleagues to dissolve parliament, the new elections gave them a 
very large majority in the House of Commons. ‘These events cast a deep 





tm of his own situation. but which y made for the putpose of 
out, “ Lam now perfectly 

hi t 7 ol.i., p. 376 

‘The King, during one of his illnesses, complained to Lord Eldon, that a | 


ploy of his physicians | ked him down. * When I got 


up again,” added the King, “ I said my foot had slipped, and ascribed my fall! __ ich i i 
; Ci been knocked down | George III. and Mr. Pitt—which we have seen, and which is very curious— 
| will be ere long made public. 


) that; it would not do for me to admit that the King had} 
y any one,” —p. 426. . 


gloom over the survivors of the Pitt circle, and internal suspicion and mutual 
mistrust were soon to aggravate the common evil. Witness a letter ol Lord 
Eldon to Sir William Scott :-- 


* It is, we suppose, probable that Lord Sidmouth’s correspondence with 
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*T am not the least surprised at what you say about Canning. I have for some 
time thought that much less than a dissolution would serve him as a cause of 
separation ; and [ suspect that Lord Grenville has known him so well, as, by 
flattering his vanity on the one hand, by making him the person of conse- 
quence to be talked with, and alarming that vanity on the other by disclaiming 
intercourse, through anybody, with the Pitites as a body, t» make him the in- 
strument of shaking among the Pittites that mutual confidence which was es- 
sential to give them weight, and thus to keep them in tho state of a rope of 
sand till a dissolution, when he won't care a fig for them all put together.— 
The King’s conduct does not astonish me, though I think it has destroyed him. 
His language to me led me to hope better things; and, in charity, [ would 
suppose from it that his heart does not. go with his act. But his years, his 
want of sight, the domestic falsehood and tr y which surrounds him, and 
feeling (just enough, I think) of resentment at our having deserted him on Mr. 
Pitt’s death, and, as to myself particularly, tie uneasiness which in his mind the 
presence of a person who attended him in two fits of insanity excites, have conspired 
to make him do an act unjust to himself. I consider it as a fatal and final blow 
to the hopes of many who have every good wish of mine. As for myself per- 
sonally, looking at matters un all sides, I think the chancellorship would never 
revert to me, even if things had taken another turn; and it 18 not on my ac- 
count I lament the turn they have taken.’—vol. ii. p. 11. \ 

A little afierwards, however, some correspondence with Lord Melville 
shows that Lord Eldon was among the first, if not the firs', to shake off the 
— despondency. We find him expressing, though very cautiously, 


ubts as to the interpretation which tn ought to be ae the King’s con- 
y urging ‘plan, union, system’— 





duct as to the dissolution, and strenuous 
*panic can do no good.’ . ‘ 

The scene soon changed. As early as March, the Whigs having brought 
into the House of Commons a bill which included a concession to the Ro- 
manists, the king insisted on its withdiawal. They oe his Majesty 
required a written declaration that his Ministers would propose nothing _fur- 
ther in the same direction, and to this they would not consent. He dismissed 
*the Talents’ instantly, and the Duxe of Portland became the ostensible head 
of a new Tory government, with Lord Eldon again as Chancellor. He writes 
thus (March 31st) to his old friend and family connexion, the Rey. Dr. Rid- 
ley—and certainly the language is not altogether in keeping with the active 
and stirring share which we see he had been taking with a view to restore the 
heart and union of the Tories during their short interval of exclusion. 

‘ Dear Kidley,—I thank you for your kind and affectionate letter. The oc- 
eurrence of again taking the Great Seal, Harry, gives me but one sentiment 
of comfort—that it is possible 1 may be of use to others. The death of my 
friend Mr. Pitt, the loss of my poor dear John, the anguish of mind in which 
I have been, and ever must be, when that loss occurs to me—these have ex- 
tinguished all ambition, and almost every wish of every kind in my breast. 1 
had become inured to, and fond of, retirement. My mind had been busied in 
the contemplation of my best interests—those which are connected with no- 
thing here.’ 

On the same day he writes to another ancient clerical friend :— 

‘Whilst dreaming of avisitto you I have awaked with the Great Seal in 
my hand, to my utter astonishment. The King considers the struggle as for 
his throne; and he told me but yesterday, when J took the seal, that he did so 
consider it; that he must be the Protestant king of a Protestant country, or no 
king. He is remarkably well—firm as a lion—placid and quiet, beyond ex- 
ample in any moment ot his life. I am happy to add that, on this occasion, 
his son, the prince, has appeared to behave very dutifully to him. Two or 
three goods have been accomplished if his new ministers can stand their 
ground. First, the old ones are satisfied taat the king, whose state of mind 
they were always doubting, has more sense and understanding than all his 
ministers put together: they leave him with a full conviction of that fact. 
When he delivered the seal to me yesterday he told me he wished and hoped 
I should keep it till he died.’ 

Meantime the Whigs were attributing their own dismissal to the influence 
of ‘secret advisers;’ and Lord Howick (Earl Grey), with the rash bitterness 
habitual to him, distinctly and by name charged Lord Eldon with having 
* poisoned the king’s mind in a private audience at Windsor a tew days belore 
the pledge was required.’ Mr. Canning on this occasion, defended the{Chan- 
cellor ina manner with which he must have beer cordially content, Mr. 
Canning stated that ‘ Lord Eldon had announced his visit at Windsor to Lord 
Grenville, and its sole object, and voluntarily assured that minister that he 
would not touch any topic butthat one. Lord Eldon had kept his word : was it 
to be endured that he should be thus accused of breaking it? The circum- 
stances could not be explained furtker then. It nowappearsthat Lord Eldon’s 
only object was to convince the king of the mischief which must attend Mr. 
Perceval’s persisting in publishing a certain Book about the unhappy affairs 
of the Princess ot Wales---who had relied principally onLord Eldon’s advice 
whilst detending herself, during the short reign of the Taients, against the pre- 
mature charges of her husband. 

We find here a variety of very curious letters concerning the miserable 
quarrel of Lord Casilereagh and Mr. Canning in 1809—their duel—the re- 
tirement of both from office, and the consequent resignation of the Duke of 
Portland himself—with the reconstruction of the Cabinet under Mr. Perceval. 
Mr. Twiss arrives at the conclusion that, the immediate groundof personal con- 
flict—the conceal ment from Lord Castlereagh of Mr.Canning’s communicaton 
to some of their colleagues of his determination to resign unless the conduct of 
the wardepartment were taken trom Lord Castlereagh—the blame lay almost 
entirely with the Duke of Portland—who being in il] health, and at best ‘ infirm 
of purpose,’ put off from day to day till it was too late, the painful announce- 
ment which Mr. Canning had required and understood to be made Jong before 
It is very satisfactory to see that with all his already settled aversion tor Mr. 
Canning [whom he calls to his wife ‘an incarnation of vanity’], Lord Eldon 
does him entire justice on this, as respects personal honour, the only import- 
ant point in the story.* The more so, that it is no longer doubtful that Mr. 
Canning, in the course of the multiplied intrigues which ensued, was the 
warm advocate, if not (as Lord Eldon believed) the originator of a scheme for 
finally shel/fing Lord Eldon at this epoch, and replacing him on the woclsack 
by Mr. Percevai—thus leaving everything open to Mr. Canning inthe House 
of Commons and consequently in the resurgent government. Mr. Twiss is 
a lawyer as well as a politician—but his devotion to the memory of Mr. Can- 
ning 1s of exemplary fervour, for he seems 1o see nothing either absurd or re- 
prehensible in the fact, which he candidly assumes, that the Mr, Canning of 
1809 thought in choosing a chancellor ‘rather of politics than ot law.’ Tow 
fortunate that he had no such choice to make until he was older and wiser! 
On the 15th of September Lord Eldon writes to his wife in the country :— 

‘Some of the plans proposed are what I do most greatly abhor, and | think 
they won’t succeed. I have offered my oilice to the king, and told him, for I 


On Egypt’s sacred land 

Was stain’d religion’s shrine, 
Did Moslem’s dark, unholy band 

Lay waste fair Palestine: 


To guard that shrine have bled, 

And though in sands, or sea, 
They’ve sunk, yet sleep in glory’s bed— 

There slumber Britain’s Free. 


In Grecia’s sunny Isles, 

First freedom’s dawn and grave, 
Where, gazing on fame’s glorious piles, 

Was seen the craven slave: 


Did patriots bid him wake, 
Point to Thermopyle, 

Did bleed, did fall, his chains to break, 
There perish’d Britain’s Free. 


Where Acre’s fortre:s frowns 
Once Gaul her Eagles spread, 
Pale Europe trembled for her crowns, 

The world’s great conqueror led : 


He led—and chare’d with rows 
Who’d taught the world to flee, 

But ah, he met here British fues, 
And yielded to her Free. 


Fam’d Badajos’s towers 

Time’s mouldering hand may raze, 
May be forgot the fortress’ powers, 

Its trenches, and their blaze ; 


But fame that spot will keep 
For ages yet to see, 

Where bravest of the brave do sleep— 
There slumber Britain’s Free. 


Green may the corn field grow 
Over plains ot Waterloo, 

And thinking naught of those below, 
May plough there peasants too ; 


But time’s last hour will sped, 
’?Ere may forgotten be, 

Who there that bled, the soul that led— 
There conquer’d Britain’s Free, 


The blue sea now may flow, 
Trafalgar’s cape may lave, 
Unmarked by gore of those below, 
Who died upon its wave ; 


But long as ocean’s swell, 
As booms the mighty sea, 

It’s voice sublime the fame will tell 
Of Nelson—Britain’s Free. 


And on the ocean’s foam, 
Unheeded pined the slave, 

He saw no friend, nor hope, nor home, 
He cried, were none to save: 


Still not unheard he groan’d, 
Thy flag was on ‘he sea: 

Oh Britain, others freedom own’d, 
But you alone could Free. 


Nor that thy name, thy power 
Have never known a stain, 

That threatning storms ne’er seem’d to lower, 
And shake thy glorious reign ; 


3ut.thou art great, that oft 
Though these were felt by thee, 
You’ve borne your flag, e’er proud aloft 
In glory o’er the Free. 


Nor that again you’ll not 
Encounter oft a storm, 

That taction’s rage, or treason’s plot 
Thy Isies may ne’er deform ; 


But still thy laws have power, 
There’s moral worth In thee, 
That will, | feel, through every hour, 
E’er keep you great and Free. 


The frantic mob may rage, 
The maniac may foam, 
The traitor war may try to urge, 
And desolate his home; 


But long as time and fate 
A Commons leaves to thee, 
A Monarch, Lords, and Church and State, 
Great Gop will keep you Free! 
EvGeNe Hassan, 





DVavicties. 


Male Coquetry.—Male coquetry is much more inexcusable than female, as 
well as more pernicious. Very tew men will give themselves the trouble to 
gain, or retain any woman’s affection, unless they have views on them either 
of an honourable or dishonourable kind. | Men employed in the pursuit of 
business, ambition, or pleasure, will not give themselves the trouble to engage 
a woman’s affections, merely from the vanity of conquest, and of triumphing 
over the heart of an innocent and defenceless girl. 

A man of parts, sentiment, and address, if he lavs aside allregard to truth 





write constantly when [ don’t see him, my likings anddislixings. ‘‘ For God’s 
sake,” he says, “don’t you run away trom me: don’t reduce me to the state 
in which you formerly left me. You are my sheet anchor!” I fear the 
effects of his agitation and agony—and I do pray God to protect him in this his 
hour of distress. 

* May God’s best and kindest providence watch over her who has the whole 


heart ot he ELpoN,’ 
To be Continued. 
— 
LAYS OF THE LOYALISTS. 
RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO HIS EXCELLENCY SIR CHALES MET ALFE, 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, &C. &C. 


“ Far from every generous bosom be that frigid spirit which would measure the im- 
portance of events only by their immediate gaits, and estimate at nothing the last- 
ng effect of elevation of national feeling. Character is the true strength of nations: 
historic glory is their best inheritance.” — Alison's Europe 


BRITAIN’S FREE. 


Son of the forest, tell, 
What glories beam on thee ? 

Why proudly here your heart doth swell? 
Who are your mighty Free ? 


Go, stranger, track the sun, 
_ Wide sail o’er every sea— 
Light is not shed, nor waters run 
Where rest not Britain’s Free. 


Search o’er the page of time, 
Wh For deeds of thousand years, 
o Ve Tisen to greatness, sunk in crime, 
O liberty, in tears: 
y ’ . ; 
Where’er bright glory’s shed, 
The brave would never flee : 
Where man for rigit, for trath, hath blei— 
There perish’d Bri:ain’s Free. 


* On the 4th of October, 1809, Lord Eldon writesthus to Sir William Scott : 
—! The silence of such of Cas.’s colleagues whu knew of the matter cannot be 
well vindicated. With respect to myself, | fee] uneasy; though the period 
at which I heard it, the personage (the K.) who told it me, and the iujunction 
with which he accompanied a communication, which I must needs say he 
ought not to have made ander such an injunction, give me a good deal tosay 
for myself. Bat, in some degree, all who knew it have been—more or less 
blameatle, but blameable.’—vol. ii., p. 104. 


| and humanity, may engage the hearts of fifty women at the same time; and 
may likewise conduct his coquetry with so much art, as to put it out of the 
power of any of them to specify a single expression that could be said to be 
| directly expressive of love. 
This ambiguity of behaviour, this art of keeping one in suspense, is the great 
surety of coquetry in both sexes. It is the more cruel in men, betause they 
; can carry it to what length they please, and continue it as long as they please, 
! 
‘ 


without the women being so much at liberty to complain or exposiulate; 
| whereas men can break their chains and force women to explain whenever 
they become impatient of their situation. 

But as a woman in this country may easily prevent the first impressions 
of love, every motive of prudence and delicacy should make her guard her 
heart against them, till such time as she has received the most convincing 
proofs of the attachment of a man of such merit as will justify a reciprocal 
regard. She should studiously labour to possess such high principles of hon- 
our and generosity as wiil render her incapable of deceiving, and at the same 
lime, possess that acute discernment which may secure her against being de- 
ceived, 

PUN UPON DICK. 
“ Harry, I cannot think,” says Dick, 
* What makes my ancles grow so thick:” 
“You do not recollect,” says Harry, 
* How great a Calf they have to carry !’ 

Challenge.—An Irish bookseller, previously to the trial of a cause in which 

he was defendant, was informed by his Counsel, that if there were any of the 


that is, oppose their being Jurors. ‘ Faith and I will,” replied he: “ if they 
do not biing me off handsomely, I will challenge every man of them.” : 

Dry Enough.—One Sunday, when it was Dr. MacKnight’s turn to preach 
it happened that he had got drenched by a heavy shower, and was standing 
before the fire drying his clothes, when Dr. Hardy came in, whom he re- 
quested to take his place, as he had escaped the rain. “No, sir,” replied Dr. 
Hardy, “ preach yourself; you will be dry enough in the pulpit.” 





ARMY PROMOTIONS, 


War Office, July 26.—6th Foot—Lieut Chas H Dowker, from 534 Foot. to 
be Lt, v Fredk Bristow, who retires uvon half-pay of 34 fi. 8th—Serg Geo 
Corry, to be Ensign, without purchase, v Maher, app’d to 61st ft. 14th— 
Chas C Newman, Gent, to be Ens without pur, v Boxer, app’d to 80th fi, 
18th—Ens Jos Geo Wilkinson, from 49th ft, to be Lt without pur, v Hatton, 
app’d to Gist ft. 26th—Gent Cadet C E Preston, from the R M College, to 
be Ens without pur, v Duperier, prom in 80th ft. 49th—Gent Cadet J F 
Crust, from R M College, to be Ens without pur, v Wilkinson, prom in 





18th ft. 53d—Maj Wm G Gold, to be Lt-Col without pur; Bt-Maj J L 
Black, to be Maj, v Gold; Lt Wm Follows to be Capt, v Black. ‘To be 
Lieuts without pur :—Lt John Dowman, from 40th tt; Lt Chas F Wedder- 
burne, fm 7th ft; Lt Robt N Clarke, tm 94th fi; Lt Thomas Mowbray, fm 
3d West India Regt; Lt Jas Morphett, tm 57th ft; Lt Wm F Waidegrave’ 
fm 3d ft, v Dowker, app’d to 6th ft; Lt Macartney H Oldfield, tm 89ih ft, v 
Mytton, who exchas; Ens Geo R Hopkins, tim 76th ft; Ens Sir Chas Wm 
Cuffe Burton, Bart; Ens John Breton, Ens Geo N Micklethwait, Ens the 
Hon Francis Wm H Fane. To be Ensigns without purchase: Gent Cadet 
Michael M'Creagh, trom the R M College, v Sir C Burton; Wm H Grabbe, 
Gent, v Breton; Henry Buck, Gent, v Micklethwait ; John M’Kenzie, Gent, 
v Fane. To be Adjutant with the rank of Ensign: Serg-Maj Wm Dun- 
ning, v Follows, promoted. 

60th.—Bt.-Col the Hon Henry Dundas, from h-p 83d Ft, to be Lieut-Col y 
Walter Trevelyan, who ex; Maj Cosby Lewis Nesbitt, to be Lt-Col without 
p;_Bt-Maj Randal Rumley, to be Maj v Nesbit; Lt Webb Butler, to be Cpt 
v Rumley. To be ist Lis, without pur: Lt Warner Westenra Johnson, f’m 
17th Ft; Sec Lt Geo Waldegrave Bligh, v Butler; Sec Lt and Adj Stephen 
Kenny, Sec Lt Gibbes Rigaud, Sec Lt Edward Fitzgerald Campbell, Sec Lt 
Eustace Henry Rose, Sec Lt Peter Burton Roe, Sec Lt Wm Percival Sal- 
mon, Sec Lt James Fraser, Sec Lt Geo Vavasour, Sec Lt Edw Uniacke Cox- 
en, Sec Lt Henry Saunders. To be Sec Lts, without pur; Gent Cadet Geo 
Abercrombie Robinson, {’m the Ry! Milit Col, v Bligh; Gent Cadet Arthur 
England Johnson, i’m RI Milit Col, v Rigaud; Gent Cadet Francis Dawson, 
f’m R} Milit Col, v Campbell; Hunter Richardson Farnden, Gent, v Rose ; 
Fred Arthur St John v Roe; Lyon Conway Travers, Gent, v Salmon; John 
Prevost Battersby, Gent, v Fraser; Jubn Lambert Edw Baynes, Gent, vy Va- 
vasour; Bernarc Ward, Gent, v Coxen ; Herbert Henry Vaughan, Gent, v 
Saunders. 

61st.—Major-Alexander M‘Leod to be Lieut-Col without p; Capt William 
Jones to be Maj v M‘Leod; Lieut Charles Clement Deacon to be Capt v 
Jones. To be Lieutenants, without purchase: Lieut “harles Finch Mac- 
kenzie, from Ist Foot; Lieut George Davis Hutton. from 18th Foot; Liew 
Henry John White Egan, from 55th Reg; Lieut George Webb, from 40th 
Foot; Lieut Alexander Wm Gordon, from Ist Foot ; Ens Robt Cecil Dudge- 
on, from 75th Foot; Ens Edward Themas Wickham, Ens William James 
Hudson, Ens Charles Rowley Platt, Ens Henry Edward Hillman 
Burnside. To be Ensigns without purchase; Ens Charles Lennox 
Maher, from 8ih Foot, v Wickham; Gent Cadet Edward Shawe Powys, 
from RI, Military Coll v Hudson; James Saint George Lewen, Geni 
v'Platt; George Alfred Bace, Gent, v Burnside. 75th—Gent Cadet William 
Meynell, trom RI Mil Coil, to be Ens without p v Dudgeon, promoted in 61st 
Foot, 76th—Gent Cadet Benjamin Rising, from RI Mil Coll, to be Ens 
without p v Hopkins, promoted in 53d Foot. 77th—Gent Cadet Francis 
pa trom RI Mill Coll, to be Ens without p v Colleton, promoted in 
22d Foot. 

80th—Maj Thos Bunbury to be Lt-Col without p; Bt-Maj J W Nunn to 
be Maj’r v Bunbury; Lt J Lightbody to be Captv Nunn. To be Lis with- 
out p—Lt John Cumming, (’m 4th Ft; Lt Edw Harding, f’m 39th Ft; Lieut 
Richard Crawiey, 1’m 3d Ft; Lt Theodore Richard Hickson, t’'m 55th Foot; 
Li Geo Dean Pitt, t’m 57th Ft; Ens Charles Duperier, f'm 26th Ft; Ensign 
Astell Thos Welsh, Ens Edw Alan Holdich, Ens Geo Sam’l Young, Ensign 
Wm Hunter. To be Ens’s without p—Ens Benj Hallowell Boxer, ’'m 14th 
Ft, v Welsh; Gent Cadet Stewart Alex’r Kershaw, f’m the RI Mil College, 
v Holdich; Geo Carnaby Robertson, Gent, v Young; James Lloyd Fraser, 
Gent, v Hunter. 89th—Lt John I' FitzGiffard Mytton, t’m 53d Ft, to be Li 
v Oldfield, who exchanges. 

Mem.—The Commission of Assist-Commissary-General Coll in Miller has 
been cancelled from 19th March, 1844, he having been allowed to receive a 
commutation in heu of the h.-p. of bis rank. } 

War- Office, July 30.—1st Drag Guards—Capt Thos Smales, fm 3d West 
India Reg to be Paymaster v David Scott Kinloch Maelaurin, who retires on 
half-pay. 4th—Serj-Maj Thos Clarke to be Cornet without pur. 5th—Cornet 
Charles Holder to be Lt by pv Barnett, who ret.; Thos John Bridge, Gent, 
to be Cornet by p v Holder. 

12th Light Dragoons—Capt Edwd Pole to be Maj by p, v Brevet Lt-Col. 
Barton who ret.; Lt Sydney Augustus Capel to be Capt by p, v Pole; Corret 
Charles Sabine Augustus Thellusson to be Lt by p, v Capel ; Cornet Robert 
Edwd Fullerton fm 16th Light Dgs (Riding-m’st’r,) to be Cornet without p.; 
John Almerus Digby, Gent to be Cornet by p, v Thellusson; Cornet John de 
Montmorency Murray Prior to be Adj, v Capel prom. 15ih—Cornet Henry 
Lee {’m 16th Light Dgs to be Lt by p, v Jackson who ret. 16th—Robt Edwd 

Fullerton, Gent to be Cornet by p, v Lee prom in 15th Light Dgs. 2d Foot 
—Ass’t-Surg Wm Harvey t’m 9th Ft to be Surg, v Young app’d to 2sih Ft. 
9th—Peter Mackey M, D, to be Ass’t-Surg, v Harvey prom in 2d Ft. 11th— 
Br Lt-Col Joshua Wilson f’m h-p unatt’d to be Maj, v Wm Chambre who 
exch ; Capt John Fordyce to be Maj by p, v Wilson who ret; Lt Wm Ken- 
ny to be Capt by p, v Fordyce ; Ens Frederick Duily Bewes to be Lt by p, v 
Kenny. 28th—Surg Wm Henry Young i’m 2d Ft to be Surg, v Campbell 
who ret upon h-p. 

3lst—Gent Cadet Alfred C Cure, from RI Military Coll, to be Ens, with- 





Jury to whom he had any personal objection, he might legally challenge them : 





out p,v Gould, promoted. 34th Maj Geo Ruxton, fiom h-p unatt, to be Maj 
v James John Best, who ex; Capt R Willoughby Byron to be Maj by p, v 
Ruxton, who retires; Lieut Edvard Plantagenet Airey Talbot to be Capt 
by p, v Byron; Ens Edward Wilmot Sitwell to be Lieut, by p, v Talbot: 
Henry ‘Townley Parker, gent, to be Ens, by p, v Sitwell. 45th—Capt Ed- 
ward Evans, from h-p unatt, to be Paymaster, v Erskine, appointed to the 
21st Foot. 49i:h—Lieut Hugh Pearson to be Capt, by p, v Goslin, who re- 
tires; Ens Leopold Bellairs to be Lieut by p, v Pearson ; Robert H Page, 
gent, to be Ens by p, v Bellairs. 53d—Capt R Boyd Brown, from the 75th 
Foot, to be Capt, v Bathurst, who ex. 61st—Capt Dennis Herbert, from 88th 
Foot, to be Capt, v De Butts, who ex, 631—Gent Cadet John M M Hewitt, 
tm RI MilCollege, to be Ens without p, v Sinclair promoted. 

62d—Ens. Jas. Fairtlough to be Lt. by p., v. Bannatyne, whose promotion 
by p. has been cancelled; John Spier, gent., to be Ens. without p., Vv. Fairt- 
lough, prom. 70th—Wm Blake Doveton, gent, to be Ens by p, v Best, app’d 
to Rifle Brigade. 75th—Capt Thomas Harvey Bathurst, from 53d Ft, to be 
Capt, v Brown, whoexch, 8ist—Capt Wm Chadwick, from h p 34ih Ft, to 
be Capt, v John Edward Orange, who exch; 11 Hon Robert Alexander Geo 
Dalzell, tobe Capt by p, v Chadwick, who retires; ins Thornas Dean Perry 
to be Lt by p, v Dalzell. Gent Cadet Thomas Howard Fenwick, trom RI Milit 
College, to be Ens by p, v Perry. 84:h—Serg-Maj James M‘Cann to be Ens 
without p, v Hutchipson, prom, Ssih—Capt Win M De Latts, from 61st Ft, 
to be Capt, v Herbert, who exch. 95i1h—James White Minchin, gent, to be 
Ens, by p, v Mosley, who retires, Is: W 1 Reg—Henry Johnstone, gent, to 
be Ens, without p, v Sullivan, promoted. 

2d.—John Salmon Gordon, gent, to be Ens, withont p, v Hunt, promoted, 
3d.—Strange Beetson Hartigan, gent, to be Ens, withou. p, v Cox, promoied, 
3reveT.—Capt Wm Chadwick, 81st Foot, to be Major inthe army. Men. 
oraNDA.—The Christian names of Lien Elmsal, Ist Dragoons, are William 
de Cardonnel, not William de Cardonnel Greaves, as previously stated. The 
date of the commission of Lieut Henry St John Clements, in the 81th Foot 
has been altered to the Ist Oct 1842. Ist or Queen’s Own Ree of ¢ )xfordshire 
Yeomanry Cavalry.— Wm Evetts, gent, to be Comet, vy Webb, resigned. 

War. Office, Aug 2.—1st Drag Guards—Capt J J Schonswar, tove Major by 
p v Martin, who retires; Lieut W W Allen, to be Capt by p v Schonswar, 
Aug 2; Lieut C G O'Callaghan, from 7th Drag Guards, to be Lieut v ‘Vhomp- 
son, who exchanges, Aug 1; Cornet . RS Bence, to be Lieut by p v Allen 

6th Drag Guards—Capt D O’Brien, from half pay Ri Stat! Corps, to be 
Capt v BJ Knight, who exchanges; Lieut E L Pryse, to be Capt by p v O’- 
Brien, who retires ; Cornet F C Polhill, to be Lieut by p v Pryse; Eus H L 
Carter, from 69:h Foot to be Cornet by pv Polhill. 7th Drag Guards—Licut 
P S Thompson, from Ist Drag Guards, to be Lieut v O'Callaghan, who ex- 
changes. Ist or Grenadier Reg of Foot Guards—Lievt and Capt the Hon R 
Bruce to be Capt and Lieut Col by p, v Greenwood, who retires; Ens and 
Lieut H B Powell tobe Lieut and Capt by p, v Bruce; Ens J F Cust, from 
the 49th Foot, to be Ens and Lieut by p, v Poweli. Ist Fout—J Lloyd from 
55th Foot, to be Lieut, v Mackenzie appointed to 61st Foot; Ens F Wells to 
be Lieut without p, v Gordon appointed to 61st Foot; R'Mein, Gent to be Ens 
v Wells. 4th—Ens T P Roberts to be Lieut without p, v Cumming appoint- 
ed to 80th Foot; G F Coryton to be Ens without p, y Roberts. 7th—Ens 
J Floyd from 64th Foot, to be Lieut, withuut p, v Wedderburne appointed to 
53d Foot. 9th—W H Stirling, Gent, to be Eos without p, v Thornhill ap. 
pointed to 89th Foot. 

17th—Ens. R. P. O’Shea to be Lieut. without p., V. Johnson appointed to 
60th Foot ; B. B. Neynoe, Gent., to be Ens. without p., v. O'Shea. 39th 
Ens. S. G. Newport to be Lieut. without p., v. Hardinge appointed to 80th 
Foot; Ens, P. Thornhill, from 9th Foot, tobe Ens., v. Newport. 44th—Lieut, 
Sir C. W. C. Burton Bart., from 53d Foot to be Lieut., v. Sutherland, who 
exchanges, 49th—W. G. Dawkins, Gent., to be Ens. without p., v. Quin, 
who resigns. 53d—Lieut. A. J Sutherland, from 44'h Foot, to be Lieut., vy, 
Sir C. W. C. Burton, whoexchanges. 54th—Lieut. J. Floyd, from 7th Foot, 
to be Lieut v. Man, promoted; J. G. P. Holbrook, Gent. to be Ens. without 
p., v, Floyd promoted in the 7th Foot. 60:h—Lieut. the Hon J. E. H. Thur- 
low to be Capt. by p., v. Aldridge, who retires. 75th.—Ens. E. W.J. Knox. 
64th—Ens. and Adjt. ‘T’. Waiteto have the rank of Lieut., Aug. 2; Ens. T. 
H. Stoddard to be Lieut. without p., v. Clarke, af pointed 53d Foot: H. T. 
M’Crea, gent.,to be Ens. without Pp; vy. Stoddard. Brevet—Brev. Maj. G. 
Thomson, C. B., late of the Bengal Army, to have the local rank of Major, 
while employed as Recruiting Officer fur the East India Company’s Service 
at Cork, v. Capt. Travers dec. 
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Kkumpevial Parliament. 
House of Commons, July 29. 
CHARITABLE BEQUESTS AND DONATIONS IN IRELAND. 


Sir JAMES GRAHAM moved the second readizg of the Charitable Be- 
quests and Donations (Ireland) Bill, the objects of which he explained. ‘The 
administration of charitable bequests is regalated mainly by an act passed in 
the reign of George the Third, which has been in operation forty-foer years. 
It appeared tohim that there were in that act three principal and important de- 
fects: first, the constitution of the Board; next, the power of changing the 
uses pointed out by the testator, upon a view ot expediency ; and thirdly, the 
absence of the power to endow land in perpetuity for ceitain gtven persons 
and their successors. The act incorporated a Board; consisting of the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland for the time being, the twelve Judges, the Judge ot the 


Prerogative Court, the Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, the incumbents of 


the several parishes in London for the time being, and several other official 
personages. At the time this act was passed, all the members of the Board, 
without exception, must necessarily have been Protestants; but since the 
passing of the Relief Act it was possible that some of the twelve Judges 
might be Roman Catholics. With that single exception, however, the ex- 
clusively Protestant character of the Board was stil) maintained. ‘he Com- 
missioners were entitled to proceed for the recovery of every charitable dona- 
tion or bequest which might be withheld, misapplied, or concealed, and to ap- 
ply the same to charitable or pious uses in accordance with the intentions of 
the donors: and the act then proceeded, ‘ Or in case it be inexpedient, unlaw- 
tul, or impracticable to apply the same strictly according to the directions and 
intentions ot the donor or donors, then to apply the same to such charitable 
and pious purposes as they shall judge the nearest and most conformable to 
the directions and intentions of the donor or donors,’ By the insertion in this 
act of the word ‘inexpedient,’ a view apart from the original intention of the 
donor or testator might be taken as to the application of such trust property. 
Three-fourths of the bequests for charitable and religious uses in Ireland were 
charitable bequests. ‘lhe 9th of George I1., which imposed a limit upon a 
power of bequeathing or charging real property in England for charitable 
uses, enacted that any deeds fur that purpose must be executed twelve months 
before the death of the donor, and enrolled six months before. The statute 
did not apply to Ireland; and at the present moment any persun there might 
bequeath or charge land to any amount without any reference whatever to the 
period antecedent to his death, and without limitation as to quantity or value. 
‘There was, however, in Ireland one difficulty in regard to these bequests, and 
which was common also to England. A devise to a corporation in Ireland, 
such, forexample, as these Commissioners, tor the benefit of Roman Catholic 


Bishops and priests and their successors, would be contrary to the Statute of 


Mort:main, and en that ground might be set aside; thus a provision for a 
Catholic priest for the time being would be invalid, on the ground of being in 
perpetuily. This bil! would remedy all the defects which he had pointed out, 
First, with regard to the Board, it was proposed that the Master of the Rolls, 
the Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and the Judge of the Prerogative Court, 
should be members ex eficio: two out of those three functionaries might be 
Roman Catholics. The bill then provided that the Crown should appointten 
Commissioners; and it was especially required that of these Commissioners 
tive should be Protestants and five Roman Catholics. By section 6th it was 
provided, that all matters concerning the doctrine, discipline, or constitution 
of the Church of Rome—if a question arose as to the sée/us or condition of 
any person who had aright, or claimed to havea right, under any of the deeds 
of bequest broug't under the consideration of the Commissioners, it was spe- 

ially provided that such qnestion should be reterred, ii the claimant were a 
Roman Catholic, to the Roman Catholic Commissioners only; and it was 
provide i that they should grant a certificate of theirdecision, which certificate 
should be received as evidence. ‘The second objection he had noticed as ap- 
plying to the existing law was removed by clause 10th, which limited the 
power of the Cemmissioners to apply donations and bequests according to the 
intention—and the intention strict!ly—ot the donor or donors. ‘The third, and 
as he thought the most important objection against the present law, arose trom 
the ditlicully which existed under the Statute of Mortmain in making bequests 
chargeable upon land for a given class of persons and their successors: and 
this difficulty wes removed by clause 13th. He could anticipate but one ob- 
jection to the measure from the Irish Roman Catholics—possibly they might 
object to the decision of any ecclesiastical taatters relating to their Church by 
persons who were not in holy orders ot the Churcli of Rome: but he would 
remind them, that, under the existing law, such matters might be brought be- 
jure the supreme judicial tribunai of the country, the Judge of that Court, 
the Lord Chancellor, being a Protestant. According tothe present bill, how- 
ever, such matters would be Jeti to the decision of a Board composed equally 
of Protestants and Roman Catholics. He and his colleagues had framed 
and proposed this measnre in a spiritof peace. It had been framed with due 
consideration to the circumstances of [reiand. The Roman Catholic Church 
in that country would not accept an endowment from the State; but it was de 
sirable that individuals who were actuated by aspirit of piety should be ena- 
bled to contribute tothe comfort and independence of that body of pastors who 
were the 1eligious teachers of a large proportion of the population of Lreland, 

Mr. MORE O’FERRALL made many objections to the bill. 

The Bishops of the Catholic Church in Ireland had noi been consulted : in- 
deed, pains seemed to have been taken to exclude the word * Bishop,”—a 
most ofiznsive proceeding to the Roman Catholics. ‘They were not inclined 
to trust any legislation which interfered with religion; tor they felt that, even 
if they could not endow their church, the endowments might hereatter be di- 
verted to the support of another religion. ‘The Irish ( Satholics felt that this 
b:ll might operate to their future prejudice. By one ot its clauses the Com- 
missioners were removeable at the pleasure of the Crown: if, therelore, at 
any period it should suit the objects of a future Government to apply bequests 
arising unter this bill to purposes other than those contemplated by the do- 
nors they could at once remove the Commissioners and replace them by others. 
Another objection to the bill was, that one of the persons who was constituted 
a Chairman of this Board was the Judge of the Prerogative Court in Ireland, 
appointed by the Archbishopot Armagh, to w hom the Bishops of the Catholic 
Church owed noallegiance. Some years ago, Lord Wellesley had expressed 
the opinion that previously to the introduction ofa measure ot this kind it was 
necessary tuascertain what were the wishes and viewsotthe Roman Catholic 
body. Mr. O’Ferrall objected to restrictions imposed by the present bill. He 
could assure the Government, that it it was really their desire to conciliate the 
Catholics ef Ireland, they would be met in a spirit of fairness; but if they 
sought to override that religious community—il they endeavoured to force upon 
the Catholic Church measures which it could not conscientiously accept, they 
would be met wih stern and steadlast opposition. 

Lord ELIOT detended the bill; pointing out that it was altogether or a per- 
missive nature. 

Mr. BELLEW echoed Mr. O’Ferrall’s objections, 

The EARL of ARUNDE Land SURREY (a Catholic gentleman) took 
the opportunity to thank Government for introducing a bill which appeared 
10 him to be framed with the very best intentions, and witha real'desire to con- 
ciliate and to pro.note the interes!s ofthe Roman Catholic population of Ireland. 

It was true that the priests of persuasion did claim for themselves the ex- 
elusive privilege of deciding in matters relative to ecclesiastical discipline 
and interpretation ; but it did not appear to him that the questions likely to be 
referred to this Board were such as would atall intrench upon thatclaim. He 
thought, however, that her Majesty’s Government would do well to take into 
consideration ove objection which had been made, and see whether they could 
not recognize the Bishops and Archbishops of the Romish Church. ‘The 
machinery of the Church of Rome did exist in Ireland, whether for good or 
tor evil, and it was by that machinery this bill must be worked; aud he 
thought it would tend greatly to promote good feeling, and conciliate the 
eood will ot the Roman Catholic population of Ireland, if the dignity of their 
revered Prelates were acknowledged and recognized in the biil. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL, deprecating a controversial debate, heartily compli- 
mented Lord Arundel on the tone of his speech; and vindicated the bill on the 
former showing of the Catholics themselves. 

he Roman Catholic Association of Ireland complained of the existing law 
upon the subject; to which Mr. Scully devoted a chapter of his book. ‘T'nat 
eentleman said, that the laws connected with the bequests and donations of 
Roman Catholics, either in respect to the priesthood, churches, places of wor- 
ship, or schools, amounted often to an absolute prohibition. The object of 
the bill was to place beyond all donbt the legality of the endowments of the 
Roman Catholic Churca. It was their wish that there should not exist here 
atter any question apon that point—that Roman Catholics mightin the face of 
day make any endowment, bequest or donation, without entertaining any fear 
ot being hunted down by a Protestant board. Now what was the enactment 
with respect to matiers of religion?) Why, this—“ That all matters relating 
to the doctrine, discipline, or cons!ituvion of the Church of Rome, shal! be re- 
jerred by the Board to a committee consisting of those Commissioners who 
profess the Roman Catholic religion.” (Loud cries of “ Hear, hear !’) Now, 
he would ask, when the Government were thus giving effect to the motives 
by which their conduct was realiy directed, and giving effect to them to the 
best of their power—he asked, was it not disheartening .hat they should be met 
in the spirit they were met, and that the attention of honourable Members 


should be diverted from the subject properly before the House by references 


to bygone debates and to the question of a nomination of a Lord of the Bed- 
chamber? The noble Lord who spoke last said it was objectionable to the 
Roman Catholics to have lay commissioners interfere with spiritual matters: 
but it was pertectly open to the Crown under this bill to appoint on the Com- 
mission a Roman Catholic Prelate and a Roman Catholic Priest; and why 
should it be supposec that the Crown would not secure the appointment of Ro- 
man Catholic Prelates, as in the case of Maynooth, if they tuund it to be ae- 
sired by the Roman Catholic body and congenial to the wishes of the hier- 
archy ? He assured the noble Lord that his supposition was not consistent 
with the real state of the case; and he trusted that, having stipulated that one- 
halfof the Commission should consist of Roman Catholics, the House would 
feel that her Majesty’s Government were desirous of meeting what they un- 
derstand tu be the feelings of the Roman Catholics on the points in question. 
Reference had been made to a measure contemplated by the Marquis Welles- 
ley: Sir Robert contrasted that with the present bill. It was entitled “ An Act 
'o assist in Providing Places of Worship for Persons of the Roman Catho- 
lic Persuasion, and Houses and Glebes for the Roman Catholic Priests” ; and 
it recited the defects ef the existing law, whereby the intentions of donors were 
frequently trustrated. ‘There wasapointto which he wished to call attention. 
In the title of this measure, the Roman Catholic clergyman was called ‘the 
parish minister:” her Majesty’s Government, noticing that. had introduced the 
expression in the bill brought into the House of Lords; but they were told 
that there were most serious objections to the use of the term “ minister”— 
that “ minister” was a Presbyterian term, and did not designate a Roman 
Catholic clergyman. Well, her Majesty’s Government yielded to that repre- 
sentation, and substituted the word “priest” fur the word “ minister” 
throughout their bill; though the latter was the word used in the measure of 
Lord Wellesley, which had been seen by Dr. Murray. Surely that was a 
proof that no insultto lreland was intended by the use of the word in the bill 
as originally proposed. The House might depend upon it, her Majesty’s 
Government would go on in their course of doing justice to all parties: but 
certainly it was hard, that when they attempted to cure an admitted defect in 
the law in a way which they had reason to think would be considered satis- 
tactory by the Roman Catholics, the means they took should be held out as a 
new insult; that the reward furtheir pains should be to be told they were doing 


Ireland. He pursued his contrast in detail; showing that the permissive pro- 
visions of the contemplated bill were not greater than those of the present 
measure, while the restrictions were as great. 

As to the supposition that Commissioners would be charged to bring abou 
an altered disposal of land afier it should be bequeathed, did any man serious- 
ly think that the Crown would be base enough to put in five Roman Catholic 
Commissioners pledged to take part in such a scheme, it it were practicable ? 
If Honourable gentlemen really conceived such opinions of the Government, 
the sooner the Government abandoned all hopes of conferring benefit on Ire- 
land, the better; it would be far better to leave the law as it was, than that 
they should be subjected to such imputations, and the House be influenced by 
them. Lord Arundel was quite right in saying that the bill did not relate ex- 
clusively to spiritualities; but his first answer to the charge that it subjected 
spirituals to a lay tribunal was, that there was nothing in the bill to cause the 
Crown to constitute this exclusively as a lay tribunal; his next answer was, 
that the billof 1834, which was said to have been submitted to the Roman Ca- 
tholig Prelates—which was said to have had their assent—did devolve on a 
tribuhal exclusively lay the consideration of these matters, [It was possible 
that, at that period of the session, strenuous opposition to the bill might pre- 
vail; but he trusted that during the recess popular discontent would not be ex- 
cited in Ireland by charging the Government with unwillingness to listen 
to real complaints, or with a want of desire to do that which might be consid. 
eredjustice, ‘I hope,at any rate, that in the next session, we shall not be taunt- 
ed with the imputation that we permiited the business of England and Scot- 
land to absorb our attention, and neglected Ireland, as an additional argument 
for the Repeal of the Union. [trust honourable gentlemen opposite, whotalk 
of the difficulty of not being influenced by the clamour for repeal, will have 
the goodness to state fairly to their constituents, that the measure was one 
which permitted the voluntary endowinent of the Roman Catholic churches 
—the voluntary subscription of money for the building of Roman Catholic 
places of worship—which rendered it impossible under any pretext to inter- 
tere with such bequests—which constituted a commission of equal numbers 
of Protestants and Roman Catholics. Let them add, that the principle was 
that of equality; and that if it had been permitted to pass, it would have been 
held by the uninfluenced and reasonable part of the people of Ireland as a 
measure of great advantage, and indicative of the just spirit in which Minis- 
ters are determined to proceed.’ (Much cheering.) 

Mr. SHEIL carried on the objectigns to the bill; pointing out, among other 
things, that substituting the Judge“of the Prerogative Court for the Lord 
Chancellor did ne good, since the one is as necessarily as Protestant as the 
other. 

He did not object to the Judge of the Prerogative Court as an individual: 
he knew him well; he knew him fora man of the highest talents and the high- 
est integrity ; he was the assessor by whom in 1828, againsc his interest and 
that of his party, Mr. O’Connell was returned to Parliament. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL.— This was the manI appointed.’ (‘ Hear! and a 
laugh.) 

Lord STANLEY detended the bill atsome length; observing that it Min- 
isters had not consulted the Roman Catholic, they had also not consulted the 
Protestant Bishops. 

Mr. (VYSE reiterated the objections, especially that the Roman Catholic 
people had not been consulted, 

Mr. 4UME thought that the tribunal proposed by Government was pertect- 
ly fair. He gave the Government the greatest credit tor bringing this mea- 
sure ina spirit of peace and conciliation; and he must observe, that the op- 
position which had been raised to it did not appear to him to have been raised 
in such a manner as would lead a Government to accede to those applica- 
tions for reform and redress which were really desirable. Jn giving this 
measure his cordial support, he would express a hope that he might regard it 
asa prelude to other changes w hich would be equally advantageous to the 
peopie of Ireland; and also that some means would be taken of looking mto 
the charities of “&ngland. No less a sum than 250,000/ had been spent in in- 
vestigating the aflairs of English charities, and yet at this momentthere was 
no competent tribunal to which the administration of a charity could be re- 
ferred. He had otten asked tor ‘equal justice to Jreland, he now asked tor 
equal justice to England. 

Colonel) RAWDON also applauded the bill; and it was censured by Mr. 
Dillon Browne. 

On a division, the second reading was carried by 71 to 8. After a few more 
words from Mr. Morgan John O’Copnell, claiming the express recognition 
of the Roman Catholic Bishops, the bill passed through Committee. ~ 

On Thursday, August tst, Sir JAMES GRAHAM moved the order of the 
day for going into Committee on the bill; and explained a tew alterations 
which he proposed. Conside: ing the vast amountot Roman Catholie bequests 
in Ireland, it had been felt expedient to appoint, for the Roman Catholic see. 
tion of the Board, a Secretary of the same persuasion, As the large powers 
given to the Commission might be supposed to imply judicial functions, he 
should add a proviso that nothing contained in the bill should be constructed 
to Jimit or affect the jurisdiction of any court of law or equity with reference 
to the bequests in question. By a detect in clause 13th, it failed to secure 
endowments to the successors ct dignitaries and priests in office at the time of 
the bequest: that defect would be remedied by a verbal alteration. Some ob- 
jection had been made to the omission of the titles * Bishop’ and ‘Archbishop;’ 
he had demurred, and he still demurred, to the Archbishops and Bishops ot 
the Church of Rome claiming titles as affixed to certain localities and dis- 
tricts in Ireland; but, hoping to conciliate the feelings of those who were 
deeply interested in this measure, —and having no other desire than, as tar 
as was consistent with the maintenance of their principles, totender that which 
might be acceptable to their Roman Catholic fellow-subjects—the Govern- 
ment were anxious to make stich tender in the form and in the terms which 
might be most satisfactory. He thereiore proposed, in clause 13th, to substi- 
tute for (he words ‘apy person in the said church of any higher rank or orde1 2 
&c., the words ‘any Archbishop or Bishop, or other person in holy orders of 
the Church of Rome,’ &c. 

Mr. GRANVILLE VERNON, LORD JOHN RUSSELL, Mr. MORE 
O’FERRALL, the O°;CONNOR DON, Mr. PHILLIP HOWARD, Mr. 
SHEIL, and Mr. WYSE expressed their gratification at the proposed amend- 
ments; though some still adhered to a minor objection or two—such as the 
not giving to the Roman Catholic Bishops the customary titles of their sees 
And Mr. HOWARD desired an assurance that Roman Catholic Prelates 
would be appointed on the Commission, . 

Sir ROBERT PEEL wished to leave the Crown unfettered in the individ- 
ual appointments. It might, he conceived, very reasonably be anticipated 
that if, in the operation of the Commission, lt were found that the nomination 
ofa Roman Catholic Church dignitary would tend to increase its efficiency 
or utility, the Crown would regard this necessity with favourable eyes, and 
not render it necessarv for the Parliament to exnibit such distrust as to bind 
it down by itself to make such nomination. He hoped, theretore, the House 
would consent to accept the alterations the Government had proposed 1n the 
measure without exacting concessiuns that ought hardly to be demanded. Al 


wrong, and thatal] they had at:empted to do was an insult to the people of 


and desire to corsult the feelings and welfare of those concerned which had 
already been manifested by the Government would influence the nomination 
Md the Commissioners; and he trusted this assurance would be deemed satis- 
‘actory. 

Mr. SHAW accepted the measure in the spirit in which it was offered ; 
should make no remarks hostile to that spirit, or calculated to discom 
the feeling of harmony which had been exhibited on the other side of the 
House. But he had one objection to the measure—that it should recognise re- 
ligious distinctions at all, by the compulsory nomination of a certain number 
ot Roman Catholics and a certain number of Protestants. 

Mr. DILLON BROWNE objected to the bill altogether; because his own 
diocesan had told him that it did not interfere with the doctrine and discipline 
of the Roman Catholic Church; which he was bound to believe. , 

The House went into Committee. Some slight attempts were made to al- 
ter the bill, but decisiveiy defeated ; and the clauses down to the 19th were 
agreed to. 

‘The Chairman then reported progress. 


House of Lords, July 30. 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC PENAL ACTs. 


The Lord Chancellor moved that the report on the Roman Catholic Penal 
Acts Repeal Bill be reczived; entering into some further explanation respect- 
ing the measure, 

When his noble friend [Lord Beaumont] introduced the bill, he urged him 
to abstain from pressing it, as Government were about to revise the whole of 
the penal laws; but Lord Beaumont objecting, he had carefully looked over 
the bill, and had struck out every doubttul point. {t had been stated that the 
bill was introduced so late in the session that their Lordships ought not to en- 
tertain it. ‘The objection was, he must say, under the circumstances of the 
case, a very extraordinary objection. ‘The bill had been placed on the table 
ten weeks ago; their Lordships’ attention had been directed to it; every noble 
Lord and every right reverend Prelate had had an opportunity of considering 
its provisions; and now, because they had allowed two months to pass over, 
in order to give time for consideration and iuquiry, they were told that the 
bill was brought forward so late in the session that they ought not to entertain 
it. QLord Lyndhurst enumerated the acts which the bill repealed. The first, 
a statute of Elizabeth’s reign, directed a particular form of prayer to be 
used ; punishing a first offence in breach of the act with three months’ im- 
prisonment, a second with six months, and a third with imprisonment for 
life: if they were to allow such a measure as that to stand, in common con- 
sistency they must repeal the Roman Catholic Relief Bill. The next act 
punished the denial of the Sovereign’s supremacy in ecclesiastical and reli- 
gious matters—first with forfeiture of goods and chattles, or, if they did not 
amount in value to a certain sum, with imprisonment for a year; for a see- 
| ond offence, with the penalties of a preemunire ; for a third, with the penalties 
of high treason. ‘The third actcompelled attendance at parish-churches, and 
imposed certain oaths. Another made reconcilement to the See of Rome 
high treason ; and imposed a tine of 200 marks on every priest performing 
mass, and of 100 marks on every person hearing the ceremony. By anoth- 
er, a Jesuit remaining in this country a certain number of days was made 
liable to be prosecuted for high treason; and persons residing abroad to be 
educated at a public seminary, who should not return within six months after 
proclamation to that effect, were also rendered liable to the penalties of high 
treason. Another required all persons, and especially those who did not at- 
tend the parish-churches, to come forward and conform, or to abjure the 
realm, under pain of being pronounced guilty of felony. Another imposed 
severe penalties on any Roman Catholic who should be found more than 
three miles distant from his abode—a law which would be considered most 
barbarous in this travelling age at least. A statute ot James I. prohibited 
Roman Catholics from sending their children to be educated abroad, under 
severe penalties. T'wo others punished ‘ recusancy,’—which ia this instance 
meant not going to church,—with severe privations and penalties ; and im- 
posed the penalties of premunire on Roman Catholics generally. A statute 
ot Charles 1. deprived persons sending their sons abroad for education of the 
right to sue in apy court. Another declared any one newly converted to the 
Roman Catholic religion,and his children if educated in that religion, in- 
capable of holding any place of ast or profit. A statute of William and 
Mary enacted that no Catholic should come within ten miles of the metropo- 
lis, forbade any Roman Catholic to have in his house any arms or weapons 
of defence, and it he possessed a horse worth more than 5/. rendered it liable 
to be forfeited and seized. The Bishop of London objected that the biil would 
repeal the act of the 31st George III.: now that act constituted an extraordi- 
nary jumble of legislation; they had an act of Elizabeth which required a 
party to take a certain oath, and it he refused he was guilty of high treason ; 
but by the subsequent act they provided that if he took another oath, and a 
much milder one, he was free ; yet if a man professing the Roman Catholic 
religion did not take either of thc oaths, he would be guilty of high treason, 
and liable to all the penalties which attached to that crime. In conclusion, 
the Lord Chancellor hoped Lord Beaumont would postpone his measure till 
next session, With a view tothe introductien of a more general measure by 
Government; but if he preferred toproceed with it, Lord Lyndhurst should 
fee] bound to vote for it. ; 

The Bishop of London wished to guard himself against the suspicion that 
he was oppo ed to the repeal} of the acts in question ; but he protested against 
the Government’s taking up the subject at the eleventh hour, without con- 
sulting the heads of the Church; and against the very short time allowed 
—s “a present session for giving that attention to the subject which it 
deserved. 

Lord BROUGHAM recommended Lord Beaumont to defer to the Lord 
Chancellor's wish. The Earl of Wicklow and Lord Campbell urged him 
to persevere, 

‘The question having been put, the Bishop of London said ‘ Not content 
tothe motion; but declined to move aiy <«m:ndment; declaring that he did 
not ia. to interfere with the bill in any way. The report was then re- 
ceived. 





Hous: of Commons, F dy 30. 
ALIEN-LAW REFORM. 
In moving that the Commons agree to the Lords’ amendments on the 
Aliens Bill, Mr. HUTT made some parting observations on the character of 
the measure, which have hitherto escaped the notice of the newspapers. From 
the period of the Revolution, the laws of this country relating to aliens had 
been harsh and oppressive in an extreme degree. At all times of our histo- 
ry, all our more distinguished public men, statesmen, lawyers, and histori- 
ans, had united in condemning them, Yet so obstinate had, been the generak 
defence of them, that not only had every attempt hitherto to mitigate their 
rigour utterly failed, but the persons who alone succeeded in legislating on 
the subject of alienage were those who aimed at aggravating the vicious and 
prohibitory character of the existing statutes. He would venture to call the 
present bill a complete reformation of our Alien-laws ; the spirit and policy 
ot them were entirely changed by this bill. Foreigners visiting this country 
as aliens would now find their position greatly improved, their civil rights 
widely extended, and clearly and carefully defined. Persons of foreign birth 
coming among us to reside, and being desirous of placing themselves within 
the allegiance uf the British Crown,woul!ld be enabled to do so at little cost and 
with nodelay ; and they might now secure from the Secretary of State a far 
more liberal charter of naturalization than they could formerly acquire trom 
Parliament itself. ‘They might in tact be placed in a position to enjoy all the 
rights of natural-born subjects, except those of sitting in Parliament and at 
the Council-board. But even these high privileges were not wholly denied 
to them : foreigners whoeither from their high station or their mtimate rela- 
tions with British society might regard the complete rights of British citizen- 
ship an object of legitimate ambition, would not longer be debarred trom ap- 
pealing to Parliament on the subject. He could not permit himself to doubt 
that many such applications would be successful. ‘These regulations, then, 
together with the extension to persons already naturalized of all the rights and 
capacities which the Secretary of State was impowered by this bill to confer 
on aliens, and the naturalization de facto of all women matried to British sub- 
jects, constituted the scope and provisions of the bill. When it was consid- 
ered that the only civil right which even Parliament could confer til! now on 
foreigners, Was the right to hold and transmit landed property, he thought the 
bill would be pronounzed an important improvement of our law. He be- 
lieved that it would be productive of much real practical advantage, and that 








it wouldconduce to the reputation of the country. He had to express hisac- 
knowledgments to Sir Robert Peel for much kindness and encouragement. 
In other terms, attempts to settle this question on a sound aad liberal basis 
had more tnan once convulsed the whole nation, and proved fatal to the ex- 
istence of Governments, ‘To have been permitted to bring such a question 

a final and peacetul conclusion, was very gratifying to his feelings. 

(‘he Lords’ amendments were then agreed lo. 

FTouse of C ommor 5, July 31st. 


TAHITI. 
Sir CHARLES NAPIER put the following question to Sir Robert Peel— 
mh Whether it is true that the British Consul at Tahiti has been arrested, un- 
er ihe name of the man Pritchard, by the French authorities ; also whether 








he couldsay at present on the subject was, that the same spirit of conciliation 
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put out at eight o’ciock atnight ; whether the French have erected strong tor- 
tifications there ; and whether the Queen has been obliged to leave Papiti to 
take refuge on board a British ship? [ wish also to ask the right honourable 
Baronet, whether, when these transactions were 1n progress, we had any naval 
force at the island, and what was itsextent ?° 

Sir ROBERT PEEL, in reply, limited himselfto a statement of facts. 

‘ We have received accounts trom Tahiti; and presuming on the accuracy 
of these accounts, which I have no reason whatever to call in question, I do 
not hesitate to say that agross outrage, accompari-d with gross indignity, has 
been commitied upon that functionary. [Loud cheers.) Her Majesty's 
Government received information of that on Monday last ; and the first oppor- 
tunity wastaken of making those communications to the French Government 
which her Majesty’s Government considered the circumstances of the case to 
call for. That outrage was commited by a person in temporary authority at 
Papiti. We know that, in fact, it was not committed in consequence of any 
authority given for that purpose by the French Government; and I must pre- 
sume, therefore—assuming that the statements we have received are correct 
—I must presume.that the French Government will at once make that repara- 
tiou which this country has a right to require. I trust I shall not be pressed 
forany further answer.’ 

Sir CHARLES NAPIER again asked whether there was a proper naval 
force at Tahiti at the time ; and whether the French had erected fortifications ? 
—but Sir Robert Peel declined to give any further answer. 

[Some additional explanation was given in the House of Lords, on Thurs- 
day; when the Marquis of Clanricarde asked whether any reparation had 
been demanded for the outrages ?] 

The Earl ot ABERDEEN replied— . : 

‘It is undoubtedly true that a gross outrage has been committed against the 
person of a British subject; indeed, so flagrantan outrage, that, if 1 had not 
received an authentic account of the transaction, it would have appeared al- 
most incredible. (‘Hear, hear!) But { wish to state, that this proceeding 
has taken place, notonly without the possible knowledge, or instruciion, or 
participation of the French Government, but under a state of things which 
has been disavowed by them. [‘Hear,hear!}] It will be recollected that, in 
the month of September last, the French authorities in the island of Tahiti 
dethroned the Queen, and took absolute possession of, and exercised the full 
rights of sovereignty over, that island. As soon as a representation on the 
subject was made by this country, the proceeding was promptly disavowed by 
the French Government, just about the time that the present transaction took 
place, in the month of March last. But during the intervening months, it is 
clear that a state of things existed that would account tor certain acts which 
it would be impossible to anticipate under another and a different state of 
things. Now, the gentleman to whom the noble Marquis has referred—at the 
time when the French tock actual possession of the island, and proceeded to 
exercise all the rights of sovereignty—that gentleman immediately hauled 
down his flag, and gave an official intimation or notice that he was no longer 
her Britannic Majesty’s Consul there ; that the Queen having been dethroned, 
he had no longer any official character. Sothat, in point of fact, however un- 
just the proceedings might be which placed him under the necessity of aban- 
doning his situation, he was not, at the time when the transactions occurred, 
occupying any, and was not recognised as occupyitg any, official situation. 
Now, although the power which has been exercised, and the arbitrary and un- 
precedented proceedings that have taken place, could not be justified against 
any British subject, having an official character or not, still the circumstances 
under which the transaction took place must make some difference in the man- 
ner in which it is to be received. Isaid betore, that this proceeding had taken 
place without the slightest knowledge or encouragement of the French Gov- 
ernment; and I have no doubt that they will :egard it with as much concern 
as we do. [‘Hear, hear!’] 1am afraid, however, that the iate transaction 
will prove a godsend to the enemies of peace between the two countries, and 
{ have no doubt that it will be turned toa good account in furthering their 
views: but I trust, and have every reason to believe, that, by the exercise of 
a spirit of justice and moderation, it will lead to no serious consequences. 
(‘ Hear, hear!’) I have every reason to believe thatthe French Government 
will disapprove of such a transaction ; and I must say, that not a moment 
was lost nm making such representations to that Government as appeared to 
me to be suitable to the circumstances of the case.’ [Cheers ] 

The Earl of MINTO said that nothing could be more satisfactory than 
Lord Aberdeen’s assurance: but he endeavoured to extract some farther infor- 
mation as to the means which had been taken by Government to provide 
against the occurrence, especially as to the naval arrangements. The Earl 
ot Haddington explained how the Vindictive, whose time of foreign service 
had expired, had successively been replaced by the Dublin, a large filty-gun- 
ship, and the Talbot or Carysfort. He thought that there was present, in 
March, a frigate ofa minorcast—some ship largéf than the Basilisk ketch. 

Lord KINNAIRD censured the Government for having permitted the 
French to assume the ‘ protectorate’ at all—at least there should have been a 
joint protectorate by France andEngland. And had not Queen Pomaré been 
restored? If so, Mr. Pritchard must have resumed his official character. 
The Earl of Aberdeen believed that Queen Pomaré would be restored about 
the present time, but not sooner. Lord Kinnaird should know that the pro- 
tectorate of those islands had twice or thrice been offered to England, but in- 
variably refused. In answer to Lord Minto, Lord Aberdeen added, that Ad- 
miral Dupetit Thouars had been recalled in March last, in consequence of 
his assumption of the sovereignty of the island; and had been succeeded by 
Admiral Hamelin. 

CAPTAIN WARNER'S INVENTION. 

Viscount INGESTRE drew attention to the inventions and claims of Cap- 
tain Warner. He began by relating his first introduction to Captain War- 
ner ; to whom his notice was attracted, in 1839 or 1840, by a paragraph in the 
newspapers ; and then he went back to that gent'eman’s successive communi- 
cations with Government inquiries into his pretensions ; describing him as hav 
ing encountered, in ridicule and suspicion, the common fate of all great inven- 
tors. His projects had obtained the approval of William the Fourth; and Sir 
Richard Keats, Sir Thomas Hardy, and Lieutenant Webster, had all reported 
favourably on the power of his destructive apparatus. Captain Warner per- 
formed a successful experiment, similar to the one at Brighton, hut on a sinall 
scale, at Wanstead, in 1840, in the presence of the Earl of Hardwicke and 
Admiral Bowles, and a great concourse of people: at the request of Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett, in 1841, he repeated the experiment, in the presence of Sir Henry 
Hardinge, Sir George Cockburn,and Sir George Murray : but the negotiations 
to perform experiments before Government Commissioners had failed, through 
the hostile and indiscreet conduct of the Commissioners, and the impracticable 
conditions which they imposed. Lord Ingestre bore testimony to the imménse 
power of the engines ofthe inventor: with his invisible shell he could defy 
the proudest fleet that ever was at sea, and block it up in any harbour or road- 
way. He concluded by moving for copies of all the correspondence between 
Captain Warner and the Government. 

Sir ROBERT PERL seconded the motion; for he was at length deter- 
mined that the public should be enabled to judge why Captain Warner had re. 
fused to submit to the ordeal proposed by Government. 

Sir Robert had an opportunity of witnessing an experiment with the ‘ invi- 
sible shell’ on a small scale at Wanstead, and le had no hesitation in saying 
that it was a most formidable power. Hehadno doubt that the vessel was 
destroyed at Brighton the other day in tbe same manner. Nevertheless, the 
invisible shell a! ways appeared to him to be of much !ess importance than the 
‘long range ;’ which Captain Warner had thus described—*‘I can project 100 
she'ls of most destructive power, and repeat the experiment with rapidity. In 
pGibraltar under the operation of my invention, in two hours there would not 

o@ Amanalive. I can use it effectually at sea at arange hitherto attained by 

gf battery. By means of my long range, I could demolish Algiers: instead 

damaging the place only, ss Lord Exmouth did with his fleet, | could have 
omolished itwith asingle ship; and after having destroyed Algiers, with 
Sir™MPatauively little refitting, | could bave in like manner demolished Tou'on * 
Robert Pecl determined that the matier should be investigated, to see how 
the thing could be done, and how far this country might be able to retain 
the secret, either for the purpose of suppressing it altogether or of using it..— 
Sir Robert read lottcrs in which the members of the first Commission desired 
to see experiments of the ‘long range’ performed first, and offered divers facili- 
ties for the purpose,—among others, cannon and men from the Ordnance; but 
requiring an estimate of the expense. ‘If he nad not laid down that rule as to 
the expense, there would have been no limit to the demands on the Ordnance 
Why, that very day he bad had applications from four parties, all professiag to 
have instruments at least as destructive as ¢ aptain Warner’s and only begging 
that they might be allowed to try their experiments, and that the Government 
should pay theexpense.’ Captain Warner replied that he did not w&nt any 
men fur either experiment, but objected to the order propored, end insisted 
on trying the invisible shell first; be said that he was quite ready to give an 
estimate of the probable expense, but that he submitted to the consideration 
of the Commissioners whether the expense might not be avoided, as he had 
the testimony of the First Lord of the Treasury, the Master-General of the 
Ordnance, the senior Naval Lord of the Ad Diralty, Lord Ingestre, and others. 
Now, for himself, Sir Robert couid only say he never saw eny experiment by 
the ‘ long range.’ ; 

What was the use of referring to First Lords of the Treasury? He had 
certainly had several interviews with Captain Warner, but he felt he was 
wholly incapable of forming a judgment; that could only be done by those 
who were accustomed to witness explosive power. ‘The Commissioners an- 
swered very properly, that they were appoipted to form an opinion for them- 
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romised 200,000/. for; he “ invisibles hell,” and 200,000/. for the “ long range.” 
The Commissioners saying that that would close the commission, Captain 
Warner consented to take any remuneration which the First Lord of the 
Treasury might promise him beforehand. However, he allowed himself to 
be examined; and his answers would satisty the Honse that the cauticn on 
the part of Government had not been misplaced. Captain Warner was first 
asked how long he had been in satisfying himself of the utility of his long 
range and invisible shell? He answered, twelve years for the long range, 
and twenty-seven years for the invisible shell. Being asked what experiments 
he had tried, he answered, that he had sunk two French privateers at the end 
of the war, one off Folkstone, the other in St. Valerie Bay; that he was in 
the Nautilus, a cutter hired for the King’s service; that it was hired by his 
father, whose name was William Warner. ‘ Such extraordinary circumstan- 
ces,’ the Comunissioners observed, ‘ were, of course, reported to the Admiral- 
ity?’ ‘No; we were not in the employ of the admiralty.’ ‘Who were you 
hired by? ‘ Lord Casilereagh, who employed us in landing spies.’ ‘ Were 
the circumstances you have mentioned repoited to the Secretary of State ?’ 
‘I do not know.’ ‘ Were they entered in the log-book of the Nautilus? 
‘No; we did not keep a log-book.’ ‘Was there no claim made ot prize-mo- 
ney? ‘No.’ ‘Were any of the crews of the privateers saved ? ‘ Not a soul 
was saved.’ ‘ The crew of the Nautilus was of course aware of these facts ?” 
‘There was no one on board the Nautilus but myself and another.’ The 
Commissioners had sent to the Admiralty to discover whether any commu- 
nication had ever been made respecting the destruction of two French pri- 
vateers off Folkstone and in St. Valerie Bay ; but no trace of anything of the 
kind was to be found. The Commissioners then sent 10 the Foreign Office ; 
but it did not appear that there was the slightest record of such a transaction. 
The crews of these two vessels were therefore sent to destruction without any 
reward having been claimed for the destruction of the ships to which they be- 
longed, or any record made of the transaction. He hoped the House would 
observe, that the account Captain Warner gave before the Commissioners of 
the ‘iong-range,’ was, that he had tried it betore Sir Richard Keats, at a place 
he named; and with @ two-pounder, that he could project his shells at a distance 
of ihree miles. Now this was most important. Captain Warner with a two- 
pounder could project this invention three miles with accuracy. From 
this it would appear that the invention was simply projected with a cannon. 
When asked how he had tested the power of the ‘long-range,’ he answered, 
by trying it on certain islands off Vigo Bay, and in Hainault Forest. When 
asked what objects he had tried it on at six miles range, and whether he had 
demolished any fort at that distance, he answered, he had knocked to pieces 
rock in the islands off Vigo Bay to a great extent, and that he had displaced 
many tous of rock there at that range. Now,the Government wanted a repe. 
tition of that, the destruction of the trees in Hainault Forest, and the breaking 
the rocks in the islands off Vigo Bay; and the Commissioners accordingly 
said to Captain Warner, ‘ Without disclosing your secret, let us have the 
long-range exhibited at a distance of two or three miles, before we go to the 
invisible shell.’ It was important to have this matter fully investigated ; be- 
cause there were many parties who had secrets of explosive power, but the 
question always was, could they be used under difficulties? could they be 
used with safety to the parties handling them? The experiments before the 
Commission came to an untimely end; and Sir Byam Martin, on enclosing 
his commission, begged that he might never again be put upon the same em- 

loyment, and positively declined to have anything more to do with Captain 
Varner’s inventions. 

Sir Robert Peel then alluded to the appointment of the second Commission, 
ot whom Captain Warner required 2,700/. as the cost of testing the “ long 
range,’ and 2,4701. for the ‘ invisible shell.’ The Commissioners oifered 5001. ; 
and Captain Warner said that his friends would try to make up the difference ; 
but the deficiency was not made good; and thus terminated the relations be- 
tween Captain Warner and the present Government. In this case, Govern- 
ment had departed from their ordinary rule; the ral? was, that any one pro- 
posing a new plan or projectile should have all the experiments tried at his 
own expense. It was obvious that a neglect of this rule must impose upon 
the Government endless labour, and upon the country indefinite expenditure. 
As guardians, then, of the public purse, her Majesty’s Government were 
bound to forbear from entering into any engagement to pay considerable sums 
of money for the communication of such a secret as this. They were not 
prepared to say 200,000/. or 300,000/, upon such grounds as Captain Warner 
had laid before them. Jn reply to some of the inquiries, Captain Warner said 
that it would only be necessary to trust one man in each fleet with the secret. 

3ut to this it was objected on the part of the Government, that the persons so 
intrusted with this secret must each be paid 400,000/., in order to guarantee 
the preservation of the secret; nor was it even certain that that sum would 
preserve their integrity. To this Captain Warner could give no satisfactory 
answer. Sir Robert thought he had shown that Captain Warner had not been 
treated with the least disrespect; that the fullest opportunity had been given 
to him for displaying the powers of his invisible shell and of his long range; 
and the fault was his if he had failed to perform that which he had undertaken. 

MR. WILLIAM COWPER vindicatgeg the late Ministry’s treatment of 
Captain Warner; and remarked as a feaMire of that gentleman’s conduct, 
that he always went tothe ‘Treasury in the first instance: he always preferred 





going to those who had the command of money, rather than to men skilled in 
Science. 

Sir HOWARD DOUGLAS contradicted ,a statement in the Times, that 
the Commissioners resigned because they could not agree among themselves 
—tley were perfectly unanimous; and he corrobora'ed Sir Robert Peel’s 
statement, citing extracts from Captain Warner’s examination. Cap'ain 
Warner was asked whether he could lodge his shells so as to close a road- 
stead in such a way as that a fleet could neither get in nor get out? Hesaid 
he could. ‘Then this case was put to him: suppose there were twenty sail 
in Torbay, and they were three miles from Bury and Newstead, Captain 
Warner was asked how soon he could destroy them? He answered, in an 
hour and ahalf. It was then said, that he must do so by laying lines of his 
invisible shells: now, his shells might be invisible, but he himself was not 
so—he could not render himself invisible—he could not approach that fleet in 
secrecy: they would take the usnal precautions—they would have outside 
cruisers: how could he escape those? The only answer he had to make to 
that objection was, that he should use cutters, schooners, and boats. On this 
it was objected, that there might be a strong tideway and a distance of three 
miles. 

He then said that he should use steamers. But the noise was urged as a 
serious consideration. That he ought to obviate by saying that he should use 
screw-steamers. it was asked, did he think that he could under such cir- 
cumstances, face a British fleet? did he suppose that he conld face them 
w'th schooners and cutters ? did he think he could buoy up the passage of 
the port with his shells without the knowledge of the enemy ? He admited 
the difliculty was great, buthe maintained that he possessed the means of over- 
coming it. When the House looked atall the conditions which he insisted on as 
necessary to the completion of his objects, one could hardly retrain trom ex- 
claiming, that his scheme was a renewal of the old plan by which sparrows 
are to be caught—that of laying salt on their tails. As to chasing vessels, 
there certainly had been an experiment tried ; but after all, it had been very 
fairly described as a :rial upon a punt in a fish-pond—a punt towed by an old 
horse. And what was the other experiment ? it was one certainly tried upon 
a larger vessel, towed by a steam tug; and there was a large! dose of the com- 
position ; but that was all; the shells went along the tow-line—they could 
not miss—they went on each side ot the bow of the vessel, and it was impos- 
sible that she should escape from them. <a 

Sir CHARLES NAPIER confessed that, with Sir Hussey Vivian, he 
doubted Lord Ingestre’s sanity in agiiating the subject. He commented on 
weak points in Mr. Warner's case, espically the known existence of powertul 
but dangerous explosive substances, such as chloride of nitrogen. He read 
an account of an experiment off Walmer Casue in 1805, very like the account 
of the recent one at Brighton ; only the ship was known to be destroyed by 
two large copper vessels filled with 200 pounds of gunpowder, and joined with 
a rope which crossed the ship’s cutwater. 

‘How did this former discovery work in practice ? I had just served my 
time and passed as a Lieutenant ; and, having nothing better to do, I went as 
a volunteer on an expedition against the French flotilla under Sir Sidney 
Smith. We were sent in the most curious collection of boats that were ever 
known—the Gemini, the Cancer, and every other animal ; and we were 
sent to blow up the Freneh flotilla at Bonlogne. We were under the orders 
of'as gallant an oflicer as ever sailed, Captain Seckem, lt wasona Novem- 
ber night ; we went in five or six boats; our feet were chapped. There were 
pegs in the coppers to be thrown ; if they dropped out, there was the dread of 
explosion: our teeth chattered with cold, our hearts quailed with fear lest the 
pegs should get out. 

Captain Seckem was determined that we should run close under the enemy, 
and in getting soclose, he ran us ashore—so there was afinish for that night 
We went the second night : we saw our own vessels off the harbour, and 
were going to blow them up by mistake for the enemy ; but they cried out 
lustily, and so we left them alone. We had no cutlasses : we were wholly un- 
armed ; we were to blow up the enemy, or be taken, or getaway. After we 
had changed the boats, the boatswain got frightened, for he saw the peg out 

I ordered them to chuck the copper overboard, and overboard it went. There 
was tot one of the ennemy touched so far. Captain Seckem dropped down 
again. : 

When we came alongside the vessel, he forgot to cast off ; the copper was 
hoisted, and out came the peg, the copper was then thrown overboard ; and it 

kept upa great noise for some time, to our horror and astonishment. That 

was the whole history of the thing, after twenty orthirty pounds had been ex- 





selves, Captain Warner also said, that he could not proceed, unless he were 
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off his six-miles range, and returned to his invisible shell. ‘I think tha Got- 
vernment has given hima fair chance. I will give him another : I will tell; 
him to goto Southsea Castle, and [ willturn a ship ovt by the Havant light 

and ifhe can blowa ship up there from the Castle, I shall be satisfied.” 

Mr. AGLIONBY contended that the inventions merited further experiment. 

Mr. BROTHERTON objeeted to enconraging such inventions, on moral 
grounds and contributed his anecdote to disparage the present one. 

Captain Warner might have sold his invention to Don Pedro for 500.000/. - 
but he would then, as now, have the money down first. During the Portuguese 
war, there was a battery woich gave much trouble, and it was proposed to 
Captain Warner to destroy it. Captain Warner said he could do it, Oppor- 
tunities were given to him, and things provided for him ; and they went on 
from day to day and from week to week ; but nothing was effected—there was 
always something wanted. A gentleman acquainted with the whole of the 
facts had written to him stating his conviction that Captain Warner could nut 
effect what he said he could. 

Mr. WAKLEY understood Sir R Peel t> say that he was prepared to make 
an offer which should be satisfactory to Mr. Warner. (Sir Rovert Peel— 
*: Hear, bear!) He thought he should have further opportunity ; though 
Government had done all that could be expected. 

SirG. COCKBURN could state exactly how the experiment at Brighton 
had taken place. He had an officer in a boat close to the two vessels, and the 
officer distinctly saw the one blownup. A rope with two buoys attached was 
Ut gown across her cutwater, thevessel then going at the rate of about three knots 
an hour ; these two buoys, by the impetus of the vessel, were foreed nder wa- 
‘er ; and the tension of the rope attached to them either struck @ hammer, or 
excited by other means the igniting power, and then the vessel blew up. ‘The 
officer who had reported to him, said he considered that the explosion was the 
effect of two barrels of gunpowder. The nitrate of silver, and several other 
explosive materials, would produce the same effect. He trusted that any fur- 
ther experiments would be made at a long range. If Captain Warner cou'd 
send a missile of that description five or six miles, ihe would be eniitled to anv 
reward that the Government could give, He, however, looked on the invisible 
shells as of noimportance wha'ever. 

Lord INGESTRE having biiely repiied,the motion for copies of currespond- 
ence was agreed to. 





~MARRIED—In this city, on the 28d inst., by the Rev. Dr. Taylor, Rector of Grac. 
Church, Roswell L. Colt, Jr., son of Roswell L. Colt, Esq., of Futoreen. New tersey, 
to Jane M., daughter of J. Davison, Esq, of this city, formerly of Bogota. , 
DIED—At Bristol, Pa., on Sunday 19th, of Cholera Snfantum, Louisa Letitia, daugh- 
bad of Henry William and the late Sarah Herbert, of England, aged 8 months ana 16 
ays, 
On the 12th inst ,* (tcr a painful illness, Lydia, second daughter of late Captai 
Ephraim Deaue, of Suelburn, Nova Scotia. © ee 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 24, 1844. 


The mail steamer Acadia arrived at Boston on Sunday morning last, and 
has brought us dates from London to the 3d instant. The opinion of the 
twelve judges onthe appeal of O'Connell has not yet been given; and it ap- 
pears that many of them being occupied on their circuits, will not be able to 
give to the subject that attention which it demands, before the adjournment of 
the House of Commons; that the House of Lords will, after that event, con- 
tinue their sessions pro forma, until the required opinion is received by them ; 
and that they will then proceed to give judgment. ‘The Lord Chancellorhas 
taken occasion to explain an error into which the reporters had fallen, with 














respect to certain expressions which he had used in the course of the proceed- 
ings upon the appeal, and as great weight has been laid by the repea! papers 
upon his supposed language, we may as well state his correction. His 
Lordship interrupted one of the Counsel who was describing the manner in 
which the jury had been composed, by reminding him that “ there was no 
dispute as to the facts; that it was clearthere had been a fraudulent list ; 
and that from that list the jury had been formed;” but, in so doing, he was 
only suggesting that, by the form of the demurrer, those facts were necessarily 
to be taken, for the purpose of argument, as granted, and that the question at 
issue was whether from such a state of facts the desired conclusion, that there 
was a ground in Jaw for the challenge of the array, would result. His state- 
ment was only that the facts the Counsel was describing were of necessity, 
for the sake of legal argument, admitted upon the record, and consequently 
required no further enunciation; but he had been represented as declaring 
that these alleged facts, of which he knew nothing, were really founded in 
truth; and upon this an article had been based, challenging a judgment in 
favour of the plaintiffs in error. 


This statement was corroborated by Lords Brougham, and Cottenham, and 
Lord Campbell, but the latter added that when the question came before the 
House in its political, instead of its judicial capacity, he should contend that the 
Irish Attorney-General should not have proceeded to trial with such ajury. 

As the session draws to its close, many measures of considerable import- 

ance are either finally passed into laws, or laid over. We givea debate 
which has taken place in the Upper House, on a bill introduced by Lord 
Beaumont, to adolish the Roman Catholic penalacts. Although these laws 
have now become « dead letter, and at this time of day it is difficult to con- 
ceive how they ever same tobe enacted, yetthe Bishop of London objected to 
their repeal at the present session, not that he defended their provisions, but 
that looking upon them as the commencement of important changes in the 
established policy of the State, he considered that they ought to be more de- 
liberately considered, and particularly, that they ought not to pass in the ab- 
sence ofalmost the whole bench of Bishops, who were necessarily away on 
more sacred duties, 
A Bill has also been brought forward in the House of Lordsto continue the 
provisions of the act against party processions in Ireland, on which occasion 
the Earl of Wicklow contended that the bill should be amended by prohibiting 
processions of every kind. On this oceasion the Duke of Wellington 
observed in regard to the present state of Ireland. ‘The country was per- 
fectly in peace, and at the assizes the courts had little to do. There was 
reason to believe that there would be no necessity for those extraordinary 
laws, but that Ireland could be governed as England was, by the simple ope- 
ration of the laws as they were.” 

We also give, in a preceding column, a debate which occurred upon the 
second reading of the Charitable Trusts and Donations (Ireland) Bill. It is 
certainly a new feature in the politics of the times, thata measure ot this de- 
scription, which so greatly Geparts from the former policy of the government, 
and is so large a concession to the Roman Catholic party, should meet with 
opposition from the Irish Liberal members, and that, too, on a point of no es- 
sential importance. The conciliatory disposition ot Ministers, however, is 
now carried to such an extent, thaton a fol!owing day Sir James Graham de. 
clared he was prepared to acknowledge the Roman Catholic dignitaries. 

A law which has iong been much needed in England, for a more easy 
method of naturalizing foreigners, it will be seen, has hed a second readin 
in the House of Lo 4, after having passed through the Commons. It pros 
poses not only to naturalize foreigners in England, on their application fcr 
that purpose to the Secretary of the Home deyartment, but gives to every 
person born out of the Queen's domains of a British mother, all the tights of 
a natural born subject. 

The Charitable Trusts Bill, which provides for the administration of thir- 
teen thousand trusts, involving Thirteen Millions of property, has been read 
twice inthe House of Lords, but for the want oftime to give it consideraticn, 
stands over till next session. 

A motion of Mr. Shiel in the House cf Commons, for papers connected 
with the proceedings of France in Western Africa, brought on an ample dis- 
cussion of the position in which England stood, in relation to that coun'!ry, as 
regards her possessions in Algeria, and the difficulties in which she had be« 
come involved with Morocco. The Minister, Sir Robert Pecl, said he la- 
boured under a great disadvantage in speaking on this subject; that what he 
had before said in relation to it hed been misrepresented inthe French 
Caambers, and that the utmost reserve was therefore incumbent on him. 
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The government had asked a disclaimer from France ot any intention to ex- 
tend her territories in the direction of ‘Tunis or of Morocco, and that dis- 
claimer France had given. } 

This we can readily conceive. We do not believe that the experience 
France has gained in Algiers, will incline her todoub her stakes. The 
difficulty, however, scems to be, not with the Emperor of Morocco, but with 
a fanatical people, over whom his authority is at best but doubtful, and now 
seems entirely set at naught. These have again attacked the French troops, 
notwithstanding the most pacific assurances of the Emperor—and it was even 
said, that Abd-el-Kader was attheir head. Such nonsense as that Sir Rob- 
ert Wilson, the Governor of Gibraltar, had instigated the hostilities of the 
Moors of Morocco, isnot worth contradiction. 

The Journal of Commerce of this city published some days ago, an account 
of the conduct of the French officers at Tahiti, agreeing inthe main with the 
official statements of it, which have since been received in England. As was 
to be expected, the Ministry were interrogated on the subject in both Houses 
of Parliament, and we give their replies in a preceding column. It will be 
remembered that the French Government had disavowed the proceedings of 
their officers at this island, and recalled Admiral Dupetit Thouars, at whose 
command they took place. We should therefore not anticipate that anything 
serious would grow out of these events, were it not for the outrage committed 
upon the person of the English Consul, Mr. Pritchard. For this ample atone- 
ment must be made; the voice of all England calls fur it. The bombastic pro_ 
clamations of M. d’Aubigny remind us of those in the time of the empire, 
only they are a little more ridiculous, because their objects are comparatively 
so insignificant. We perceive that additional naval forces are ordered tu the 
Island, whose commander, we have no doubt, will beSdirected to see that the 
French confine themselves to what they pretend, a protectorate of the island; 
not the Sovereignty, and that all their fortifications and barracks are razed to 
the ground. 

“The Invisible Shell” and the “long range” invented by Capt. Warner have 
engrossed no little share of public attentioa in England; and subsequent to an 
apparently successful experiment of the former, the subject was brought to 
the attention of Parliament. From Sir Robert Peel’s speeeh on the occasion, 
it will be found that the powers attributed to ‘‘the long range” are of so super- 
natural a character, that the hesitation of the Minister in his according his 
belief to them, is not astonishing. It is stated, however, that the feeling of 
the House of Commons during the debate appeared to be in favour of Mr. War- 
ner, and he himself has published a statement in defence of his conduct, in 
which he says, he, on the 6th July, 1842, made tothe Master-General of the 
ordnance, a proposal to disclose unreservedly all his secrets to Sir R. Peel and 
Sir G. Murray, and leave the question of remuneration entirely to them. 

This certainly looks as if he was in earnest. 

Lord Heytesbury, the new Lord-Lieutenant ot Ireland, had arrived in Dub- 
lin. The day of humiliation ordered by the Repealers, had passed by and | 
proved a failure, Dr. Marray, the Catholic Bishop of Dublin, and several 
other bishops, having forbidden that the proposed prayer should be offered up 
in their Dioceses. 

An overland mail from India had arrived; when it left Bombay the recall 
of Lord Ellenborough was known there, and it was said gave great gratifica- 
tion. His warlike Cispositions seem not io have been liked, but our country- | 
men in India should recollect, that such a peace-loving governor as Sir John 
Shore not only endangered British Supremacy there, but rendered it necessary ! 
that his successors in power should assume and act upon an offensive system, | 
made necessarily more extensive by the pacifie and supine policy of his pre- | 
decessor. 

The meeting at Hyderabad of the Ameers of Scinde has gune ofl quietly, 
although they assembled in numbers exceeding 20,000. Strict regulations were 
made by Sir Charles Napier, to preserve order, and they proved successful. 
In the Punjaub, there have been fresh disturbances, but it was among the 
Native Chiefs. Gwalior continued quiet. Some disturbances had taken place 
at Canton, but they were quelled without difficulty. 

The Session of the French Chambers was about to close, and we indulge 
the hope that the recess will be employed by the Ministers of the two Coun- 
tries, in counteracting the mad efforts of the War Party in France, and ce- 
menting the ‘cordial understanding’ existing between the Governments of the 
two countries, 

Our Colonial readers will see with satisfaction that Colonel Dundas 
has been called from half-pay to active service, by being appointed Lieutenant 
Colonel of the GOih Regt. about tu embark for India. Col. D, it will be re- 
membered, commanded the British forces which attacked and dispersed the 
rebels and sympathizers at Prescott. He performed that duty with the sourage 
and energy of a British officer, giving general satisiaction to ail those whom 
he nobly led forward on the vecasion. After his return with his regiment, 
the 83d, to England, he gave great offence in a high quarter by unguarded 
political expressions. The Whigs were {then in the ascendant, and the Tory 
Dundas was sent upon half-pay. Her Majesty, with all the good nature of 
her family, has now forgiven the fault, and restored the Colonel to the active 
service of his country. —_— 

+,* We beg to inform the editor of the Montreal Transcript, that we put 
the number of his journal, containing the article respecting Ole Bul/, intothe 
hands of afriend of that gentleman, who undertook to forward it to him at 
Newport, Rhode Island; but no reply has yet reached us, although many days 
have elapsed. 

As the subject referred to is entirely a question of veracity, we think it in- 
cumbent on Ole Bullto make some sta‘ement without delay. 

The Hamilton Express, in Canada, contains in an editorial article, some 
very grave charges against Signor De Begnis, which reilects upon him very 
seriously as a concert-giver, and impugn with great severity his pecuniary 
transactions in that place. 

Parents, guardians, and others, who may be seeking schools for their youths 
we would beg to refer to the advertisement of the Rev. Dr. Huddart’s estab- 
lishment, which appears in this day’s paper . 





THE INGOLDSBY PAPERS. 

In our last we gave a few verses from the penof Mr. John Ross Dix, late 
editor, and part proprietor ot the Bristol (England) Times. Mr. Dix is a man 
of talent, a quick and ready writer either in prose or verse. He is the author 
of the Life of Chatterton, which obtained such tavourable commendations 
from the British critical journals a few years since, and he is now in this 
country “seeking fame and fortune.” He informs us that he is the author 
of the ‘Ingoldsby Rhymes "in Bentley’s Miscellany, which are so peculiar 
in style and unique in thought and expression. Several have appeared in 
this journal besides that on “Cherry-toes.” In the Albion of July 4, 1840 
page ——, will be found another of these droll effusions on the subject of a 
celebraied ‘ Opera emeute,” which took place at that time, a re-perusal 

of which will amply repay the trouble of a reference to it. 

But Mr. Dix, notwithstanding the briefness of his sojourn among us, has 
his enemies, and one, it appears, pursues him with the honourable warfare of 
anonymous private Jetiers, addressed to the few friends he has here. The 
following was handed into our office two or three days ago 

The readers of “ Bentley” will be glad to learn something of “Thomas In- 
goldsby, Esq.,” but the gentleman himselt will be not a little surprised to learn 
by the Alb‘'on of Aug. 17, that he “ is now in this country see king literary 
fame and fortune,” instead of being at Amen Corner, Ave Maria Lane, Lon- 
con, where he st ppo.es himselt to be. 

To the Editor of the Albion. 

In justice to Mr, Dix we have submitted the above document to him, and 
the following was his impromptu reply. Itisin the true Ingoldsby styl 

The ‘ Readers of Bentley’ may write as they choose. Oo 
And look anxiously after Tom Ingoldby’s muse, ’ 
(S he walks in a pair of remarkable shoes.) 
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‘Tom’ asks not for fame, 
His wealth is his name. 
‘ Amen Corner’ could put the false scribbler to shame, 
Let him read the Lord’s Prayer, with an earnest endeavour 
To mend his bad manners at once and forever. AMEN! 

In our impression of to-day will be found three very pretty stanzas, ‘ Up 
and be doing;’ also a‘ Conversation with Campbell,’ both from the same 
hand, and partly written under ourown eyes. ‘The New Mirror of the present 
week is enriched by him, and the Old Countryman of Wednesday last, con- 
tains a graphic description of an interview with Southey. Mr. Dix is a stran- 
ger to us, and may be, for aught we know, the greatest literary impostor in 
Christer dem; f%so, we care not how many such impostors come among us 


Mr, M’Michael’s Evenings of Insh Minstrelsy—This gentleman has given 
two or three of his delightful entertainments at Boston, and one at Saratoga, 
with brilliant success. It wtll be seen by his advertisement, that he proposes 
to repeat them in this city, commencing on Tuesday next at the Society Li- 
brary, Broadway. The high encomiuins passed on these lectures by the Bos- 
ton press, induce us to believe they will be equally popular here. 

The following is a part of the programme, and gives us an idea of the na- 
ture of the entertainment: 

Parr 1.—Tue Supsect Prorosep—trish Music little known beyond the io- 
calities with whose traditions it is interwoven—universality of music—pecu- 
liar associations and influence of National Music—mixed pathos and humour 
of Irish Music—elasticity of its character—specimen: 

Sonc— The Deserter’s Meditation,” . . Rt. Hon. J. P. Ccrran. 

The Doch an Dorrus Glass, or frish Stirrap-cup—the Irish fond of good 
measure—differences of opinicn as to the antiquity of Irish Music—the 
foundation of the Abbey of Benchoir (sweet music) in Ireland—-introduc- 
tion of the Greek Chant in the 6th Century— martial and loliy themes cele- 
brated by the Bards. 

Sonc—* Let Erin remember the days of old,” . . . . Tos. Moore. 

The Legend of Lough Neagh, as related by Giraldus Cambrensis—the 
river Banna endeared by association to the lovers of Irish Music. 

Sonc—“ As down on Banra’s bank I strayed, . Rt. Hon. Geo. Ocud 

Local superstitions connected with water—Holy Wells—the black and 
gray Wells—no waver drinkers in the old days of hospitality—anecdote of the 
puELLo—change in the times—more temperance and less wit—a musical 
sketch of the rollicking peasant, with a scanty wardrobe, but inexhaustible 
humour. — 


Baruinc.—We would recommend to the notice of the public, Gray’s baths, 
immediately adjoining the Fultcn ferry, Brooklyn. They may be had there 
of every description. Hot Salt Water Baths, Shower Baths, and an exten- 
sive floating bath. The whole are very clean, and the attendance exccllent. 


THE DRAMA. 
Park Tueatre.—This establishment is announced to open on Monday 
September 2nd. We understand Mr, Anderson will appear as Othello, on 
the opening night, with several of the reinforcements Mr. Simpson has en- 








gaged for the stock company—the most prominent of whom are Mr. Dyutt 
a Tragedian of well-established provincial celebrity, being last from York’ 
so long considered the cradle of the highest order of Dramatic talent,—Mr° 
Dyott will be the Iago uf the evening. Miss Clara Ellis, a voung lady of 
great personal attractions, and an actress of decided talent, has been engaged 
to lead the female business at the Park, and will make her debut the same 
evening as Desdemona. Mr. Simpson has also engaged another low come- 
diaz, Mr. Skenett; Mr. Dyott and Mr. Skenett are likewise to be attached 
to the stock cumpany. Albertazzi isto be the Prima Donna at the Park, 
and Mr. Simpson, at the last advices, was in treaty with other operatic 
artists, effectually to support her. He is also effecting arrangements with 
a Corps of Parisian dancers, tor the Ballet department.—Other engagements 
are on the tapis, and we only express a hope, that will be echoed by every 
lover of the Drama—that a prosperous season is in store, for time-honoured 
«Qld Drury.” n these arrangements we are the most satisfied with the 
efforts Mr. Simpson has made, to place his stock company upon its proper 
jevel. The Park Theatre should have a stock company, efficient enough to 
support a Siar, when such auxiliaries are called into requisition ; and it 
should be able, by its merit, to present sufficient attraction, without the aid 
of these erratic lights. The whole star system is subversive of the true interests 
of a Theatre, and the dearth of the higher order of histrionic talent renders 
the who le system offensive to the public. 

Nisio’s.—Mr. Mitchell is determined to test the popularity of his old stock 
pieces—and, asthe public are apparently contented with his arrangement, 
we have only to record the fact, that the Saloon is tolerably well filled night- 
ly. 

Bowery Tueatre.—Putnam continues its successtul career. The per- 
formers are now perfectly masters of their characters—and the piece is really 
now one of the most perfect specimens of the Historical Melo-Drama. 

Cuatuam Tueatre.—Miss Nelson has been the bright particular star of 
the ascendant during the past week, with her usual success. We understand 
Duverna sends his efficient acting manager, J. M. Scott, to Europe to beat 
up for novelty, ‘This is a bold experiment for a minor Theatre, but Duverna 
is a business man, and has learned that it is only attractive novelty, which, 
in these days of the Drama, can enable a manager to keep a Theatre afloat 
successfully. —— 

THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
A PERSONAL RECOLLECTION BY THE AUTHOR OF CHATTERTUN. 

Some six years ago, whilst residing in London, I accompanied my friend, 
Dr. William Cooke Taylor—one of’the best statistical writers in England—to 
a meeting of the Committee of the Literary Fund Society, in Leicester Square. 
Among those present were some of our most celebrated authors—indeed, al} 
there were book-makers or bool@publishers. There was William Jerdan 
with his tall, bony figure, and his hard teatures, standing by the side of, and 
conversing with little Crofton Croker, author of the “Fairy Legends”— 
whose smooth bald head and half comic expression, tormed a striking contrast 
to the Magnate of the Literary Gazette. Sharon Turner, of “ Middle Age’ 
celebrity, sat thoughtfully at the table ; whilst that prince of punsters, Heod, 
looked as dismal as if humour and himself were perfect strangers to each 
other. The author of the “Comic Annual” was evidently ill—and not long 
afterwards he told me that he “spit more blood and made more puns than 
any man in Christendom.” Coningsby D'Israeli, dressed in the extreme of 
fashion, verging on, fopeism, lounged near a window, his glass screwed 
into his eye, quizzing the passengers below. No one could mistake the 
Mosaic origin of ‘ Young England’—he was strikingly handsome, and his 
head was beautifully formed. Poor John Galt, three parts paralyzed, limped 
into the room and sat down by the side of Dr. Maginn, who was dealing out 
wit and wisdom to a circle, comprising Morier, author of * Hajji Baba, 
Leigh Hunt, Douglas Jerrold, ‘Paul Pry Poole,’ Laman Blanchard, and 
others whose names | forget. Hope, the author of Anastasius, was con- 
versing quietly with Dr. Croly. 

l sat watching with much interest the men from whose works I had derived 
pleasure and profit, when I heard a vehicle dash up to the door of he house, 
and looking out I saw a “stylish” fvrv-cw/. ‘The cab was taultless in all its 
appointments—the blood horse andthe ‘“‘ Tiger” themselves seemed to be the 
very aristocrats of their respective tribes—the white kid reins were gracefully 
thrown} across the horses’ loins by a delicate primrose-gloved hand, and a 
gentleman dressed with the most scrupulous attention, but not over-drossed, 
quitted the cab and in a moment allerwards entered the Committee-room. He 
exchanged, somewhat haughtily, I thought, the usual courtesies with his fel- 


low Commitiee-men, and sauntered over to D’Israeli, 

These two well-dressed authors looked strangely among the rather negligent 
tribe around them—a tellow feeling seemed to have drawn them together :-— 
the new comer was Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. I believe some one has 


christened D’Israeli and him “ the Siamese twins of literature.” 
All this time [ had been sitting near a mild plainly attired individual, who 
had not opened his mouth since I had been in his company. He was some- 








what spare in frame and his countenance by no means striking—its chief 
characteristic was pensiveness, His hair, thin, and slightly curling, was of 
an iron-grey colour. His dress was remarkably plain, consisting of simple, 
sober black—altogether, the form and face was not one which would have 
caused more than a passing notice. ‘ 

Business had commenced, and had progressed for about half an hour, when 
Mr. Landon, the Secretary (brother to poor L. E. L.) beckoned wo the person 
I have endeavoured to describe—and said, “Mr. Campbell, do you approvt 
of this resolution?” Mr. Campbell! thought 1, is that modest, unassuming 
man, who shrunk almost into a corner; can he be the Bard of Hope? I 
gazed, and gazed again, and then “by slow degiees came back” to my re- 
collection the}features which I had seen delineated by Lawrence. Iw - 
dered I had not noticed the resemblance of the original to the portrait, before 
—but afterall, it was not so much a matter of marvel, for Campbell had fallen 
into the “sere and yellow leaf,” his walk was feeble, and his eye somewhat 
dim—he had, too, that slight stoop in his shoulders, so common to studious 
men, whereas,jin his engraved portraithe appears as a “ tall, proper man.” 

When the business of the afternoon terminated, at my request, Dr. Taylor 
introduced me to Campbell, who said many kind things, told me he had read 
with great pleasure Galt’s sonnet on my Life of Chatterton, and invited me to 
take tea with him on the following evening. 

Mr. Campbell then resided in Leicester-square—and generaily took all 
his meals in his library which adjoined his bed-room. He received me in 
the most friendly manner, and | was speedily engaged in disposing of the 
“cup which cheers hut not inebriates.” Our conversation principally turned 
on poets, and their works—ot Crabbe, I remember he spoke in the most en- 
thusiastic terms. Keats’ poems, he said, were too laboured. The “Ode to 
a Nightingale,” he considered his best production. 

And what, sir, I asked, is your opinion of Shelley ? 

‘Sheliey,’ he replied, ‘ was a poet for poets only—few others could under- 
stand him. His works are like a shivered mirror—a collection of brilliant 

fagments.’ 

After an interval of silence, he observed, ‘ After ail, Goldsmith must, per- 

haps, be considered as one uf our greatest poets. I read his works over every 
year with renewed pleasure. Nothing can exceed the pathos of some passa- 
ges inhis ‘ Deserted Village ;’ had he not been so indolent, he may have writ- 
ten the Return to Auburn.’ 
We then chatted on a multitude of subjects, actors, artists, and all manner 
of noticeable people were spoken of. 1 cannot call to mind half he said 
One opinion which he gave, however, I perfectly remember. I asked him 
which he considered to be the most perfect poem in the English language? 

‘There is no poem,’ he replied, ‘taken as a whole, I think, so pertect as 
Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard; every line is a picture.’ 

There was a most amiable feature in Campbell’s colloquial criticisms—an 
entire absence of ill teeling towards his brother bards. Not an unkind word 
did he ever utter ‘o any one; and when he felt he could not praise, he dexter- 
ously changed ihe topic, and passed on to panegyrize some production of 
sterling merit. The only thing approaching to bitterness which fell from hie 
lips, was a remark as to the treatment he received froma party who shall be 
nameless, whilst editing the New Monthly Magazine. 

I ventured to express my regret that he had not written more : 

‘The wonder is,’ said he, ‘Ihave written so much. Severe studies in early 
youth shatiered a frame never of the strongest. When my ‘Pleasures of 
Hope’ appeared, | acquired so much reputation that I almost feared to risk 
It; the whole of that Poem was written in two days and a night, and altered 
but little. ‘The ‘Mariners of England’ was composed as I walked along the 
street.’ 

Most authors, I remarked, have favourites amongst their own productions, 
May I ask, have you preference for either ot your poetic family? 

‘Yes, I prefer “ the Last Man” to anything I have written. I did not greatly 
admire it at first, nor for some time after it was published and popular, but I 
went with Lord Jefirey to a concert in Edinburgh, and to my astonishment 
Braham came forward and sung it to magnificent music. I was paralysed 
and wondered if J had written the words. I had been praised, overpraised be- 
fore, but I never felt that I was a teal Poet until then. Alter the applause 
had ceased, some one called out ‘Campbell’ and Campbell ‘ was the ery.” 
Jetirey made me get up and bow, but I must have looked like a sumph, I 
shrunk back into the ‘darkest part of the box, and cried like a child.’ 

{ mentioned to him, that Hannah More had presented to me, with a kiss 
(when quite a child) a copy of ‘ Gertrude of Wyoming’ and that his name was 
written on the fly leaf. 

* Yes, I remember | sent her a presentation copy. She then lived at Barley 
Wood near Wrington, where Locke is buried. Mrs. More was then so popular 
that she was quite the Queen Bee of the Blue Stocking Hive. She was ne 
great favourite of mine as a Poetess, but her influence at that time was great 
and beneficial. What a different woman was Mrs. Hemans! If ever there 
was on this earth a ready made angel, Felicia was one. 

* Well,’ said Campbell, ringing the bell, ‘I always finish the evening by 
drinking ‘ tother side o’ the Tweed.’” 

He made himself a very weak potation of “ mountain dew,” and I joined 
in the ‘amiable weakness,” more talk, more “ opinionating” until the clock 
struck 

‘The wee short hour ayont the twal.” 

Campbell shook hands with me at the door, and invited me to come wheneverI 
liked. He alle3 on me next day at my lodgings, and after astroll in the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens parted, never more to meet. 

The ‘ Literary World” is but too well aware, that the Bard of Hope now 
reposes in the Abbey Sanctuary. Nobles bore his pall, and paid a willing 
tribute to his genius. Above his grave, Memory shed tears, but Hope illumi- 
nated the Sepulchre. Campbell’s iast home was surrounded by the great, the 
wise; a mourner too was there, unseen, but whose influence was not un- 
felt :— 

“Call it not vain, they do not err 
Who sav that when a Poet dies, 
Mute Nature nwurns her Worshipper, 

And celebrates his obsequies.” 





For the Alvion. 

“UP, AND BE DOING.” 
Up, and he doing! list to the Lark 
Who’s singing her song between daylight and dark— 
Up, and be doing, the stars are alldim 
And the birds welcome morning with natural hymn— 
The Bee is abrond and the butterfly too 
My little boy, Bill! we have business to do. 


Morning is dawning—beantitul morn! 
Light in the Eastern herizon is born, 

The throstle is singing, 

The lark is upspringing 
And heavenward her course amid music is wringing. 
Slant sunbeams areftinging the hill-tops with gold, 
The mists trom the face of the mountain have rolled. 
Orb atier orb has grown pale in the sky— | 
And the red sun arises in glory on high;— 

But, my little boy Bill, 
You are lying éoo still, 
’List to that nmusic which sounds from the ri! 
There, —get Up=@ow, just let me pin on your fri— 
Up, and be doing—don’t waste the bright hours, 
Let us just take a walk and converse with the flowers 


Up, and be doing—the children who lie 

In bed after daylight ne’er see the clear sky; 
They know not the tints of the earliest cload— 
On nature they look as men gaze on a shroud, 





I work in the morning—and always I will— 
Come—off to he flowers, my little boy, Bill. 


Joun Ress Dix, 
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COL. STODDARD AND CAPT. CONOLLY. 


Decisive intelligence has at length been received from Dr. Wolff asto the 
fate of Col. Stoddard and Captain Conolly The narrative of Mohammed 
Shah turns out to be correct, as we always anticipated it would. Those gal- 
lant officers were executed in July, 1842. Captain Grover received the follow- 
ing letter on Saturday evening :— 

“To Captain Grover : 

«J write this letter in the house of Nayeb Samet Khan, the chief of the 
artillery and the arsenal of his Majesty the King of Bokhara, a sincere and 
excellent friend of the British nation, but also in the presence of his Majesty 
the Ameer’s Mahram (private Chamberlain ;) and I write this letter officially, 
by order of the King of Bokhara, to whom I give a translation of the letter, 
and therefore confine myself only to the most necessary topics, without comment 
and without observation. 

‘On the 29th of April, the king stated to me, by the medium of the above 
amed Nayeb, and in the presence of Mullah Kasem, the Kimz's Mahram (pri- 
vate Chamberlam,)that he had put to death in the month of Sarratan, 1259 
(July, 1842,) Colonel Stoddard and Captain Conolly. 

. The first had been put to death :-— 

‘Ist. On account of his having treated royalty with the greatest direspect 
on different occasions. meee 

‘2d. That he had turned Mussulman, and then returned to the Christian 


faith. 

‘3d. That he had promised to get letters from England io four months, by 
which he would be acknowledged ambassador from England, and fourteen 
months had elapsed without receiving any answer,though the King had erected 
Japar Khans (posthouses) on his account. And, with regard to Conolly, that 
he had been put to death for having induced the Khans of Khiva and Kokan 
to wage war against the King of Bokahara. 

‘His Majesty has given me permission to leave Bokhara-on the 9th of May, 
Friday next. From Meshed I will write everything more fully. 

(Signed) Joseph Woo.rs. 

‘Bokhara, May 5, 1844.’ 

Arrival of the Hero of Jellalabad.— Lyme Regis.— Major-General Sir Rober 
Sale, the equally heroic Lady Sale, and their widowed daughter, Mrs. 
Start, and child, arrived at Swann’s Bank House Hotel, in this town, ac- 
companied by Sir Francis Ford, E.LC.S; Capt. Scober, ditto ; Capt. Ainslie, 
Qist Fusiliers; Mr. Robinson, 7h Dragoon Guards ; Mr. Remington, 5th 
Bombay Cavalry. The gallant General and family and friends were landed 
by a Cowes pilot-boat, the True Briton, Indiaman, being wind-bound in the 
Ghannel. As soon as their presence became known, the nobility and gentry 
of the neighbourhood, and the inhabitants of Lyme, vied with each other in 
offering their congratulations, while the church bells poured forth their mer- 
riest strains of harmony to welcome the gallant veteran and his truly courage- 
ous lady to their native land, afterso many gallant actions and “ hair-breadth 
’scapes by flood and field.” They left for London on Tuesday morning, amid 
the cheers of a great number of persons who assembled to witness their de- 
parture. 

The Fata Morgana.—The heavens in the east over the German ocean, and 
from Horsena, onthe 22ad ult., which was an unusually hot and cloudless 
day, presented the appearance of a mirror, in which were reflected a nuinber 
of vessels, with their sails set, and a tower, supposed to be some light-house. 
A portion of the vessels were inverted; that is to say, all their masis and 
sails pointed downward to the sea. ; ae : 

Numerous young people have recently committed suicide in Leicester. It 
appears that unrequited love has been the chief cause of these melancholy 
occurrences. 

Lord Villiers has been elected for Cirencester in the room of Mr. Masters, 
who has resigned. 

Tue PariuiamMentary Session.—lIt is now generally thought that the busi- 
ness in the House of Commons will be brought to a close on Thursday next, 
and that the House will, on that day, adjourn for a short time, to enable the 
Lords to consider the bills which will be sent up to them. No prorogation, 
however, will take place until judgment is given in the case of Mr. Daniel 
O’Connell and the other traversers.—Standard, August 3. 

The Repeal rent for the past week, was £1,000. 

The North of lreland has been rejoicing with illuminations and speeches 
on the passage of the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill. 


ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE THE KING OF PRUSSIA. 
BERLIN, Juty 26. 


This city has been thrown into most painful excitement by an attempt of 


a person named ‘T'scheck, formerly a burgomaster ot the town of Storkow, in 
the margravate of Brandenburgh, on the life of the King. The tellow fired 


a pistol at the King while getting into his carriage. ‘I'he carriage drove off 


immediately when this was done, and so quickly was the movement made on 
the pari of the assassian, that the smoke of the powder was literally in the 
carriage. The King, with the greatest presence of mind, and as soon as he 
eould make the coachman hear, ordered the carriage to be stopped, presented 
himself to the people, who ran after it to ascertain whether the shots had 
taken effect or not; and, opening his cloak quite wide, said in a loud and 
distinct voice (smiling at the same time), ‘‘1 am not hurt by the weak-minded 
attempt to injure me,” and then drove on, amidst the acclamations of the 
multitude, towards the railway, as if nothing had occurred. 
The King has since written a letter which concludes as tollows:— 


‘Nothing can shake my confidence in my people, ahd, least of all, such an 
attempt. My relation to my people remains as before. 

‘Llay my head without apprehension in the lap of any individual,” 

Visir or THE KinG or THR Frencn To HER Masesty.—Windsor, Fri- 
day.—The visit of Louis Philippe, the King of the French, to the Queen, 
which will take place early in the month of September next, is for the express 
purpose of his Majesty standing as one of the illustrious sponsors at the 
christening of the royal infant of which our beloved Sovereign is daily expect- 
ed to be confined. Indeed we have high authority for stating that the French 
morarch, previously to her Majesty quitting the shores of France last au- 
tumn, communicated to the Queen, in the must delicate and eflectionate man- 
net, his anxious desire to be perraitted to be present at the baptism of the next. 
born infant of her Majesty; a request which was met in the most gracious 
manner by the Queen, The King of the French, however, being a Roman 
Catholic, cannot, according to the tenets of the Romish church, be personally 
present at any of the religious rites of the Protestant Church without an ex- 
press permission from the Pope. It is, therefore, probable that the King will 
be present at St. George’s Chapel or the Queen’s private chapel by proxy, and 
not personally, at the imposing ceremony, which is anticipated to take place 
at Windsor in September nex!. In this case the King of the French will par- 
ticipate in all the = ndid ceremonials and festivities attendant upon that oc 
€asion, with the sole exception of the religious rites. 

ATTEMPTED REVOLUTION IN SPAIN. 


We have received the Madrid journals of the 26th, with a private letter of 
the same date. 

The following article in the Heraldo gives rise to reflection: —~According 
to accounts which have reached us, Providence has just saved us froma 
irightful catastrophe—the plan said to have been in agitation was nothing 
ess than to have set fire to the barracks, and, under favour of the first mo- 
ment of confusion, to have assassinated the officers and the chiefs, and to 
have delivered up the city to all the horrors of a pillage. 

These horrible scenes have, however, been defeated by the zeal and activi- 
ly of our military and political authorities, and the admirable fidelity of the 
troops. Amongst the persons arrested, is a nephew of Don Alunzo Carde ro, 

MOROCCO. 

In the course of the debate on the supplies of the War Department, the 
Prince de la Moskowa addressed some questions to M. Guizot relative to the 
affairs of Morocco, M. Guizot replied, that in the present state of the relations 
with Morocco, he could not enter into any explanation on the subject. He 
would merely he said, repeat his former declaration, that the Government 
entertained no desire of aggrandisement on that side. 

, The reports in circulation in the Chamber of Peers on Wednesday, that 

Abd-el-Kader had been declared Emperor ot Morocco,’ and that‘ a new move- 
went agon™ the French had taken place in that empire,’ and the accounts 
received via England from V'aheite, occupy the Paris journals to the exclu- 
sion of all other political matier, 

The Semaphoresde Marseilles of the 20th says, that it was the marshal’s in- 
tention to strike a decisive blow, and march immediately upon Fez, and not 
to allow the Moors time to organize themselves under the all-powerful influ- 
ence of Abd-el-Kader, who hac actually established the seat of his Govern- 
ment in that province. ‘ With that view, adds the Semaphore, ‘ the marshal 
has demanded from the Government a reinforcement of five regiments of in- 
fantry, which would raise the effective ot his column to 20,000 mea. This 
demand of the marshal arrived on the 20th by the steam-frigate Labrador, but 
up to this moment no movement indicates any intention on the part of the 
Ministry to forward reinforcements to Algeria 

The number of persons hurt in the Place Louis XV., during the fireworks 
on Monday, was upwards of thirty. Of these, three are since dead. and nine 
are still at the Hospital Beaujon, but are recovering. The others were orly 
slighly wounded. 

Advices trom Madrid of the 25th ult. state that the greatest tranquility pre- 
vailed in that capital, and that nothing appeared to justify the exlraordinary 
precautions adopted by the authorities lor the maintenance of good order, 


The journals regarded the affair of Morocce as terminated. 


__ She Albion. 
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UNIVERSITY OF KING’S COLLEGE,—TORONTO. 
MATRICULATION. 
MICHAELMAS TERM, 1844. 
HE Vice President will examine Candidates for admission, at 2 o’clock on Mon- 
daysand Wednesdays during the month of Uctober. z 
H. BOYS, M.D., Registrar King’s College. 
FACULTY OF THE LAW. 
MICHAELMAS TERM, 1844. 


A Course of Lectures will be delivered by W. H. Blake, B.A , Professor of Law, on 
Wednesdays and Fridays, at8 o’clock, AM. H. BOYS, Registrar King’s College. 


FACULTY OF DIVINITY. 
MICHAELMAS TERM, 1844, 


The Professor of Divinity will give Lectures to Occasional Students, in St. Luk e’s 
om in the Book of Comm on Prayers, and in select Fathers of the Church, on W ed- 
nesdays and Saturdays, at half an hour after noon. 

H. BOYS, M. D., Registrar King’s College. 
Toronto, August 9th, 1844. abaug?4 


A GENTLEMAN several years Professor ina College of the highest respectability, 
CX and whw has Jong been engaged i» the business of instruction, is desirous of devo- 
timg one or two hours daily to some respectable Seminary. A line addressed to 
* Llewellyn,’ and left at the office of the Albion, will receive due attention. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


IX the Press, and will be immediately published,—‘ The Hibernian Boquet,’ consist- 
ing of the favourite National Airs. Introduction, Carolan’s Concerto, The Bunch 
of Green Rushes, Gramacree, The B »yne Water, and concludes with St. Patrick’s Day. 

The Introduct ons, Harmonies, and Variations composed and most respectfully dedi- 
cated to the most nobie the Marchioness of Waterfurd, by Miss Augusta Browne, Pro- 











fessor of Music, Brooklyn, L. I. abaug24 
WANTED, 

A FRENCH Governess, a lady fully competent, with unexceptionable references 
Address ‘ E.M.’ at this office. d4taug24 





EVENINGS OF IRISH MINSTRELSY. 
ME, McMICHAEL will give an Evening of Irish Minstrelsy on Tuesday, the 27thof 


August, at the Society Library, Broadway. Tocommence at o’clock. Tickets 
Fifty cents. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GENERAL EDUCATION, 
422 Hovustron-Strreet, NEAR Broapway. 
REV R.T. HUDDART, MASTER. 


The Summer Vacation will terminate on Monday, September 2d; at whichtime the 
punctual attendance of the Pupils is requested. 


A CARD. 


Me. IIUDDART takes the present opportunity of informing his friends, and those 
parents who may be about selecting a schoul for their sons, that he will remove 

in the course of the ensuing winter to Fuourteenth-street, within a few doors of Uvion 
Square, between University Place and Fifth Avenue, where a building has just been 
erected for him, which, when completed, will form one ofthe best arranged and most 
extensive Establishments for Education in the city. The plans, prepared expressly 
to sult his wishes, will be found to combine every accominod ition ,comfort, and con- 
venience that can be desired, and such as the experience of more than twelve years 
has suggested. The situation is probably the most eligible which could have beea se - 
lected forthe purpose, as regards health and facility of access: all tne advantages of 
g004 Instructors and Professors wil! be available, whilst the benetits of a Country resi 

dence will be gained by the out-door Atnletic exercises, which can be enjoyed in the 
spacious play-ground. The Gymnasium, Drill Room, for physical education, Baths, 
&c., will be on a scale suitable to the rest of the Establishment, and such, as those 
who are acquainted with Mr. Iluddart’s views on this subject, may have fuil confidence 
in recommending to their friends. 

The Institution is intended chiefiy for Boarders ; « limited number, however, of Day 
Scholars and Day Boarders will be received: the latter of whom will be treated 1m all 
respects as the regular boarders ; they must remain throughout the day at the school, 
be subject to the same discipline and control, and be allowed to return home only in 
the evenings, and then up to a certain age. uncer the Charge of anassistant. TJ’o those 
parents Who are aware of the many difficulties which exist, in bringing up boys in 
the city. and who well know (that the streets are the prolific souree from which much 
baneful influence and example are derived, this plan will no doubt prove acceptable. 

TERMS. 

For Boarders, $400 per Annum, including every expense except Music and Oil Paint- 
ing 

For Boys under Ten years of age, $300 per Annum : these have been the terms uni- 
formly charged since the s¢ hool nas been in operation, and will remain the same ex 
cept where there are two or more from the one lamlly, in Ww hich case a reduction 1s 

ade. 
eo his removal, Mr. Huddart’s eharge for DAY BOARDERS will be $59 per quar- 
ter of twelve weeks, which will inciude the wide course of Instruction taught at the 
school, together with the accomplishments of French, Spanish, and Vocal Music, but 
not Instrumental Music. Drawing, or Oil Painting. 

For those under ten years of age, $35 per Quarter, with the same conditions. 

Day Scholars, $30 per Quarter, without any reference to age. 

A Prospectus containing full information as to the course of study, system adopted, 
outfit required for Boarders, and other particulars interesting to Parents, may be ob- 
tained at any time on application at Mr. Huddart’s p esent resideace,. 

New York, Saturday, August 24th, 1844, 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


ee sail 10th September.—The new and elegant packet ship NORTHUMBERLAND, 
R. H. Griswold, master, takes her place 1n this line to sail the 10th proximo. 


abltaugz4 





ab2taug24 





The ship is one of the largest class, about 1000 tons burthen ; and possesses all the 
most approved modern improvements ; and is not surpassed by any of the packets, in 
strength, in symmetry and proportion of structure, in materials, or in mechanical 
workmanship. Ler cabin accommodations are fitted up in a styie of superior Splen- 
dour. 

For freight or passage, apply to the master on board the ship, foot of Pine-street 
wharf or to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-street. 3 abaug24 





LANGUAGES AND MUSIC. 
FOREIGN Gentleman who has tanglht for a number of yearsthe Frenc hand Ger. 
man languages, andthe Piano Forte, and Flute, would like to find occupation. 
He can give such excellent city references as would introduce him to his employers as 
an estimable and successful teacher Address French Piano player, 
At the Aibion Office. 3tauglo 
JNO. W. 8S. HOWS, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION, 
has removed te 308 Bowery, between Bleecker and Houston-streets. June 8 


MR. J. W. 8S. HOWS, PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION. 
EGS to inform his friends and the pub ic, that he has been induced to appropriate a 
greater portion of his time to the instruction of Private Pupils, on the following 
terms, payable in advance — 








For a course of ‘Twenty Lessons for a single Pupil,..........-..--022 $25 
‘  ScdaeCh ace snanwdecnassabeonsas 35 
66 © pcccreseeecacas SOS sé cawund veessnd Ganeene 40 
ee ee w odeadeneqenen POOL OE MOLS cccavecscoscsssic 50 





Application may be made personal’y or by letter, at Mr. Hows’s Rooms, 308 Bowery 
between Bleecker and Houston-streets. New York, June 7th, 1544, abstJs 
Dr. ELLIOT? 
OCULIST 
and 

OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 

$61 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 

Confines luis Practiceto 

DISEASES OF THE EYE 


a 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 


UNIVERSITY OF KING’S COLLEGE,—TORONTO, 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 
MICHAELMAS TERM, 1844. 


ECTURES wili be delivered, according to the subjoined Tavle, commencing on 
October Tenth, 1844 : 
Il. FRESHMEN. 








M. T. W. Th. RE. Ss. 
10 Classics. Classics. Classics. Classics. Logic. 
il Mathis. Math’s. Biblic. Lit. Math’s. Matii’s. Biblic. Lit. 


Chemistry. Chemistry. Chemistry. Chemistry. 
Il. JUNIOR SOPHISTERS. 


12 Chemistry. 


10 Evidences. Math's Biblic. Lit. Math’s. Nat. Phi. 
il Classics. Metaphysics Classics. Ethics. Classics. 
12 Nat. Phil. Classics. Nat.Phil. Classics. Rhetoric. 
Ill SENIOR SOPHISTERS. 
5 Belles Let. 
10 Nat Phil Ethics Math’s Ethics Evidences 
ll Biblic Lit Classics Nat Phil Classics 
i2 Classics Math’s Classics Math’s 


Exper Phil 
WINTER SESSION, 1844. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
Lectures will] be delivered according to the subjoined Table: 
M T w Th F s 
10 810 10 10 10 
I il 1 ll ll 
” 


2 Exper Phil 


H. Sulhvan, M.R C S.L.—Praeticail Anatomy, 
W. C. Gwynne, M.B—Anatomy and Physiology, : 


Il. H. Crott, Esq.—Chemistry, = . . 12 12 
Hospital Practice, 1 } = 1 1 1 

J. King, M.D.—Medicine, 2 ; ; 2 2 

W. Beaumont, M.R.C.S.L.—Surgery, 3 3 3 

G. Herrick, M.D —Midwifery, &c , be 4 4 4 


, Nicol, Esq.— Mat. Medica: Pharmacy, 4 ” 2 
W. B. Nicol, Esq.— Mat. Medica and Pi H. BOYS, M.D., Registrar King’s College 
Toronto, August 17th, 1844 Staugliab 


MAKINE PAVILION,—KOC KAWAY, L. 1 








FJVHIS unrivalied Sea-Bathing Establishment Is now fast filli ig up for the Season 
& Asix horse coach leaves the Pavilion every morning ata quarter past seven, for 
railroad at Jamaica, by which passengers reach the city at half-past eight. The 
same coach reiurns from Jamaica at a quarter before five, reaching Rockaway in one 
hour and fifty minutes from Brooklyn y 
A coach and four also runs from the half-past nine train to Rockaway, and ‘returns 
fiom the Pavilion at half past,three, and reaching the city at half-past five 





H'RAM CRANSTON. abt3jva7 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS, of 1200 tons and 440 horse power each. 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 








BI ncn eenegreenes c0susies --+---Captain Alexander Ryrie. 
Caledonia,.......... weeceeeceeeee-----Captain Edward G. Lott. 
Acadia,.....--.. Cuaessnerssecsssens aptain William Harrisen. 
Britannia,...... eeewseweseeseoseeesescenene Captain John Hewitt. 


GOs evn cdesescsscces oeee----eee-Captain C. H. E. Judkins. 
Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, as follows : 


From Boston. From Liverpool. 





yeaa Lott, ..... --- August 16th, ..... ooesees Bbdesdsicedean acm 
cCadia,..... Harrison, ........ September Ist, ......... 650 666e0 ceesces August 4t 
Hibernia, ...... Ryrie, .......- Sept. 16th, ......... ablemelettaeaaan ‘Me un 


These vessels carry experienced Surgeons, and are supplied with Life Boats. For+ 
freight or passage apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., Ageut, No, 3 Wall-street. 
New York. August 10th, 1844. 


CANADA STEAMBOAT ROUTE, 
FROM ROCHESTER TO TORONTO AND HAMILTON—1844, 
HE Steamers AMERICA and GORE will form a daily line from Rochester to To- 
ronto and Hamilton, leaving as follows: 

The Steamer America, Captain Twohy, wili leave Rochester for Toronto, touching . 
at Cobourg, Port Hope, and other intermediate ports [weather permitting), every Mon- 
._ Wednesday, and Friday, at 8 A M. 

he Steamer Gore, Captain Kerr, will leave Rochester for Toronto, direct, every 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday at half past 2 P.M 

STEAMER FROM OSWEGO TO COBOURG, TORONTO AND HAMILTON. 

The Steamer ADMIRAL will leave Oswego for Toronto, direct, every Monday after 
noon, at hatf-past 4. 

Will leave Oswego for Wellington, Cobourg, Port Hope, Bond Head, &c., Torono - 
andHamilton, every Thursday evening at 60’clock. 

Willleave Hamilton for Oswego every Tuesday and Saturday at 2 P.M. mayl) 
DAILY STEAM CONVEYANCE,—(sunpays excepts.) 
SETWEEN TORONTO AND KINGSTON, 

ALLING at the intermediate Ports, viz: Windsor, Darlington, Bond Head, Port Hope 
and Cobourg, weather permitting. TUE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKETS 
EEN da bard cau 60666 d0teenssdstcasanended Capt. ELMSLEY, 

CITY OF TORONTO ........ccccccccsccscc.--- Capt. T. DICK, 
of ee eee Capt. COLCLEUGH, 
SAIL AS UNDER,—FROM TORONTO TO KINGSTON: 

SOVEREIGN—Every Monday and Thursday, at Noon ; 

CITY OF TORONTO—Every ‘Tuesday and Friday, at Noon; 

PRINCESS ROYAL—Every Wednesday and Saturday, at Noon 

FROM KINGSTON TO TORONTO: 

PRINCESS ROYAL—Evey Monday and Thursday Evenings, at 8 o’clock; 

SOVEREIGN—Every Tuesday and Friday Evenings, at 8 0’clock; 

CITY OF TORONTO—Every Wednesday and Saturday Evenings, at 8 o’clock. 

Steamers arrive daily at Toronto from Hamilton and Niogara, in time for the above 
Boats to Kingston. 

Passengers are particularly requested to lock after their personal luggage, as the 
Proprietors will not be accountable for any article whatever, unless entered and signed: 
for,as received by them or their Agents, 

Roya! Mali Packet Office, Front Street, Toronto, 16th May, 1844. 

yune 2—2m. 
CANADA, NEW-BRUNSWICK, NOVA SCOTIA, 
AND NEWFO'™NDLAND. 
OTES collected, Bills and Bank Notes purchased, and Drafts and Credits granted, 
on the Branches of the Baok of British North America, in the Provinces above by 
RICHARD BELL and WILLIAM MAC LACHLAN, 
Nos.6 and 7 Dori’s Buildings. 

ALSO—Notes of the Branches of the Bank of British North America in Montrear, 
Quebec, Kingston, and Toronte ; St.John and Frederickton, New: Brunswick, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia and St. Johus,N F., redeemed at the current rates of Exchange on New- 
York. May 25th. 














TEAM bETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Steamship GREAT 
JI WESTERN. B. Matthews,Commander, returns to the Liverpoo! and New York sta- 
tion, under the command of Captain Matthews, who has been her chief officer ever 
since she was !ainched, and she is appointed tosail as fohows .— 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Saturday, July 20th Saturday, June 22d 
Saturday, Sepvember 14th Saturday, August 17th 
Saturday, November Sth Saturday, Ociober 12th 
Fare from New York to Liverpool $120, and $5 Steward’sf ees. 
Her cargo space having been enlarged, she can take 350 tons of freight. 
For freight or passage, hence to Liverpool, apy ty t 


” 
R CHARD KVIN, 98 Front-street une22 





REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND W., LES.—Persors 
wishing to forward money (0 their friends, can obtain the same, ei er by persona 
application, or by letter, with remittance, and full directious m sums of : 
£1, £2, £3, £4, and £5, 
O any amount, payable at sight, without discount, by Bankers in LONDON and LI- 
VERPOOL, the branches of the Provincial and National Banks of IRELAND, and at 
any town in England, Scotland, and Wales. 
Thisis a desiravle and safe method of remitting funds to parties residing in Greet 
Britam or rejand, as it preciudeslossby ma)! 
Printed lists of the various towns ov wt ich dratts are given, can Se suppl 
Mar. lJ-a & oc tt S. J. SVI-VEFSTER, 22 VW ali-st..and luBroadway 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 
SECRETARY'S OFFICE, Albany, August 1, 1844. 
To the Sheriff of the City ana County of New York: 


SIR—Notice is hereby given that at the next General Election, to be held onthe Tues 
day succeeding the first Monday of November next, the following officers are to be 
eiected, to wit: 

A Governor and Lieutenant Governor of this state 

Thirty-six Klectors of President and Vice President of the United States. 

Four Canal Commissioners. 

A Senator for the First Senatorial District,to supply the vacancy which will acerue 
by the expiration of the term of service of John B. Scott, on the last day of December 
next 

A Representative in the 29th Congress of the United States, for the Third Congres 
sional District consisting of the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th Wardsot said city and county 
also, a Representative in the said Congress for the Fou th District, consisting of th 
6th, 7th, ldth and 13th Wards of the said city and county ; also, a Re presentative in 
the said Congress for the Fifth District, consisting of the 8th, 9th and 14th Wards of 
said city and county ; and also a Representative in the said Congress for the Sizrth 
Congressional District, consisting of the Ilih, 12th, 15th, J6uh and Lith Wards of the 
said city and county of New York. 

Also the following county officers, to wit * 13 Members of Assembly. 

Yours, respectfully, 8. YCUNG, Secretary of State 





—= ee 





SITERIFF’S OFFICE, 
New York, August 5th, 1844. 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State and the re- 
quirements of the Statute in such case made and provided. “WM JONES, 
She iff of the City and County of New York. 
> All the public Newspapers in the County will publish the above once in each 
week until the election, and then hand in their bills for adveriusing the same sotha 
they may be laid before the Boaid of Supervisors and passed for payment. 
Sve Revised Statutes, vol. Ist, chap. 6th, utle 3d, artic! . part Ist, page 140. 

_ New York August 7th, 1844. aug7aboci5t 
TO EMIGRANTS AND OTHERS, MAKING 
REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, & IRELAND. 

RAFTS, for any amount, on all the Branches of the Provincial Bank, Ireland, and 
the National Bank, Scotland, can be obtained of RiCIWD BELL & 
WM McLACHLAN, 
fand7 Dorr’s Buildings, Nanover-street, 
I> Also, BILLS on the Bank of British North America, Londen, and the Branches 
Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scoua. and Newfoundland abttiv270c6ém 


SELPHO’S FIRST PREMIUM ANGELSEY LEG. 
EMOVED trom Second street to 80 Spring-street. Patronised by the most eminent 
surgeons throughout Europe, and by the most distinguished of their professional 
brethren in the United States, and allowed by all to be the nearest approach to nature 
hitherto produced. Introduced into this cour try and made solely by 
WILLIAM SE1.PHO, No. 50 Spring-street, near Bioadway, New York. 
I? Terms moderate, and indisputable references given. ° 
* [have seen the artificial leg of Mr. Selpho. Its construction appears excellent, and 
wellcaiculated to answer all the objects desired But the best of all is the proof of those 
who wear them ; this 1s positive and undeniable. Some of my friends whom | have mu 
tilated inform me that they are superior to all others. ‘VALENTINE MOTT, 
3mJIst Professor of Surgery, University of New York. 


LARGE AND WELL FURNISHED ROOMS, 


ITH, or without Breakfast and Tea, may be obtained in a private family at 75 
Spring-street, 3d door east of Broadway. ab3taug!0 

N ENGLISH LADY 1s desirous of farming an engagement ina respectable family, 

She professes to instruct in the usual branches of English, with the Freneh and 

Italian languages, Drawing and the Piano Forte. She is a lady of superior attainments, 

and has had much experiencein Teaching. The highest references can be offered. 

All letters (post-paid) addressed io Miss E. D., 301 Broadway, Music Store. 

New York. August 1), 1844. 7 ablt 


TRENTON FALLS® 
NEAR UTICA, NEW YORK. 
HE subscriber announces tothe public, that after an absence of two seasons he has 
resumed the direction of the Hotel atthe above place. The house has been tho- 
roughly refurnished and put in complete order, and he trusts by his attention to the com- 
fort of his guests to merit a return of the patronage so jiberally bestowed on him in for- 
mer years. M. MOORE. ~ abittjune 22 


INFORMATION WANTED. 
Gentleman called on Mr. Nath. Willis, at the office of the Boston Re corder. about 
a year aeo, Who was making inquiries tor a young man by the name of John § 
Freeman. The gentleman 1S supposed to be an Englishman, and a merchant in this 
city: if he will forward a line to Mr. John Wilson of Boston, Mass., he can obtain the 
desired information. 3tocabaug? 
MRS. GREEN’S AGENCY FOR DOMESTICS, 
No. 386 Broadway, East side, between White and Walker streets, New York. 
yee ae under the most respectable patronage, for the purpo-e of supply 
ing families with faithful Domestic Servants , 
Young women, of respectability arriving in (his country, su; 
situations 
Hours of business rom7 o’clock, A.M., til] 4 o’clock, P.M 











plied with the best of 


abec?auglyear 





PUBLISHED BY : 
JOHN S. BARTLETT, M. D —PROPRIETOR. 
EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 
Atthe Ofice o the albion, No. 3 Barcley street, NewYork, ond forwarded by the 





mails of that day to the different States of this ¢ 
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